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A PROMISE 


OUR weeks was time enough to take over the meagre and 
incomplete agreements on Berlin and Austria which the 
Council of Foreign Ministers approved at their final meeting 
ym Monday. Such results only achieve a qualified importance by 
comparison with the four years which the members of the Council 
previously spent in getting further and further away from each 
other. The qualification will only be removed if the Russians keep 
their promise, made in New York on May 4th and confirmed on 
Monday, to end the blockade of Berlin in return for the raising of 
the counter-blockade, and if the unsettled items in the agreement on 
Austria are duly settled by the Foreign Ministers’ deputies, to 
whom they have been remitted, by September 1st. But a start had 
to be made somewhere, and history may yet decide that the Powers 
took the first small step towards a firm settlement of their differences 
in Europe at Paris in June, 1949. At any rate it should be possible 
to see by the end of this year whether the corner really has been 
turned, for it has been agreed that the delegates of the four Powers 
at the autumn session of the General Assembly of the United Nations 
must discuss arrangements for the next meetiig of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, and the discussions are unlikely to get anywhere 
unless the Russians in the meantime give material evidence of good 
faith both in Berlin and in Austria. 
The results of the Paris meeting, 
Russian wish for a minimum settlement to ease the growing 
economic difficulties in Eastern Germany, bave curiously little in 
common with the sketchy agenda issued before, and at the beginning 
of, the conference. The Berlin currency question which wasted so 
much time last year, the omission of which from a statement by 
Premier Stalin started the moves leading to the meeting, and the 
inclusion of which in all preliminary statements was insisted upon 


although consistent with a 


by the Russians, had no place in the final statement. The question 
f Austria, which was not mentioned in the New York agreement, 
which only got in at the tail end of the agenda, and which M. 
Vyshinsky constantly refused to discuss, in the end got very near 
to a genuine settlement. It is true that the only real concession 
made by the Russians was their abandonment of their time-wasting 


support of the fantastic territorial claims of Yugoslavia. It is also 
true that the assets of the Danube Shipping Company, 60 per cent. 
* Austrian oil production and $150 million in cash, is a stiff price 


tor the relinquishment of the rapacious Russian claim on former 
German assets. But still a settlement on this basis is likely to be 
acceptable in the end, particularly to the Austrians, who are 


pardonably impatient for the end of the occupation. 
Che way is now open for further progress towards a settlement—~ 
progress which is only possible to the extent that the Russians can 





FROM PARIS 


be made to realise that there are concessions which they may makd’ 
to their own advantage, as well as to that of Europe as a whole. It 
is as well to recognise at the beginning, as General Bedell Smith 
did in an admirably clear-headed speech this week, that the Western 
Powers will have to fight their way i: by inch along this road. 
It must be realised by all concerned, and in particular by the ordinary 
American citizens whom General Bedell Smith was addressing, that 
if the Russians are ready to rule out war as a present instrument of 
policy, they are certainly not prepared to rule out obstruction and 
delay. The cold war is a war of attrition. But the events of the 
past two months are a sign that the West can hold its own. 


The Chinese and the West 


The Nationalist forces in China, owing allegiance to no one quité 
knows whom, having sustained decisive defeat in the field, are now 
assisting their enemies by alienating any hestitating sympathy foreign 
Powers might retain for their cause. The air-attack on the British 
merchant-ship ‘ Anchises’ in the Whampoo River on Tuesday, before 
formal intimation of the blockade of that area had been given, was 
bad enough ; the renewal of the attack on the beached and helpless 
vessel on Wednesday was an outrage which no plausibility could 
justify. Its only effect—for protests to the so-called Nationalist 
Government at Canton would be futile—must be to accelerate 
recognition of the Communist régime by this country and others, 
notably the United States, which may be expected to act concurrently 
with it. That, it is true, is not facilitated by the general attitude of 
General Mao Tse-tung and his followers, though being de facto 
responsible for the governance of many millions of Chinese whose 
economic future is in certain vital respects dependent on satis- 
factory trade relations with the outside word, Mao Tse-tung and 
his colleagues are coming, tardily, to acknowledge the growing 
necessity of abandoning the agreeable but illusory assumption that 
the Foreign Powers’ only raison d’étre is to provide Aunt Sallies for 
the Peking broadcasting station. They not only want, but they are 
almost ready to admit that they want, to establish diplomatic relations 
with the outside world. This wish they know to be reciprocal and to 
be based—in the case of America and Great Britain especially—on 
material considerations. The vague terms adumbrated, earlier this 
week, by Mao as the. basis on which his “ People’s Government” 
would be willing to enter into relations with foreign governments 
included no unduly stringent conditions ; but their very vagueness, 
coupled with the tone of condescension in which they were couched, 
seemed to indicate a not unnatural tendency on the part of the Com- 


munists to overestimate their bargaining-powers in this context. The 
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plain fact of the matter is—and it was demonstrated clearly enough 
during the Japanese occupation—that in the economic sphere the 
world can get along without China, whereas it is more than a 
century too late for China to try to get along without the world. 
The foreign policy (if it can be called that) of the Chinese Com- 
munists has hitherto consisted entirely of negatives—politer, less 
vehement negatives than might have been expected, but, negatives 
none the less. If they now wish to convert the negatives into a 
positive, they will make a mistake if they miscast the respective réles 
of Mahomet and the mountain. 


South Africa Boiling Up 


It becomes clearer every day that the Nationalist Government of 
Dr. Malan has decided to drop even the pretence of moderation. 
It is pressing on with its iniquitous Citizenship Bill, which makes it 
necessary for immigrants to wait for five years before applying 
for voting rights, puts the grant of those rights at the sole discretion 
of the Minister of the Interior, and omits all reference to the common 
status of South African citizens as members of the British Common- 
wealth. If there was ever any reason for resisting the impression 
that this Bill sacrifices unity to a particularly narrow and vicious 
form of nationalism, the debate in the Union Parliament would have 
removed it. Any pretence that Dr, Malan’s Government was merely 
bringing the citizenship law up to date, in view of the generally 
acknowledged breakdown of the doctrine of a single nationality in 
the British Commonwealth, was dispelled when the sweeping terms 
of the Bill were announced. Any hope that the issue would be 
discussed in a statesmanlike manner disappeared when the Govern- 
ment refused to appoint a select committee, or to modify its 
intention to rush the Bill through Parliament in the present session. 
Even the suspicion that one purpose of the Bill was to prevent the 
40,000 new immigrants from voting for the United Party at the 
next election has been confirmed by the refusal of the Minister of 
the Interior, Dr. Dénges, to drop the clause which makes the 
residence clause retroactive. All the worst features of Afrikaner 
nationalism are coming to the surface. Dr. Malan’s hint that the 
Government would make concessions in committee has been belied 
by the list of unimportant amendments now issued and by the 
refusal to allow more than 14 hours for the committee stage of the 
The split between Afrikaners and British has been opened 
wide once The only reasonable hope is that Dr. Malan 
will concede that the smallness of his majority, the importance of 


debate 


more. 


the issue and the strength of the public outcry make it essential 
for him to go to the country in a General Election 


—— = . — . 
New Push in Eastern Europe 

Once again a slight Communist retreat in front of the Iron Curtain 
accompanied by a ruthless strengthening of the prepared 
sitions behind it. In Hungary the purge of all elements to the 
Right of those utterly subservient to the Russians, has reached the 


Ss Heng 


stage when it,can remove the acknowledged heads of the Hungarian 
Communist Party on the ground that they are Hungarians as well 
as Communists. In Czechoslovakia the Roman Catholic Church 
must now be forced to lend its support to the purely political 
policies of the Government. In Eastern Germany the Communist 
failure at the recent elections is now to be followed by an open 
aitack on all suspected of contributing to it. M. Rajk, once the 
powerful Minister of the Interior in Hungary, until recently the 
Foreign Minister, and now a prisoner, condemned in advance of his 
trial, is the subject of a carefully arranged outcry the object of 
which is to hang him. Archbishop Beran, who has dared to condemn 
the Action Committee, whose object is to force the Church into 
political subservience, and has been firmly supported by his bishops 
and by the Vatican, has found it necessary, like Cardinal Mindszenty 
before him, to disclaim in advance any recantation which may later 
be tortured from him. Herr Wilhelm Druck, a Christian Democrat 
member of the Landtag in Saxony, has been summoned by the 
Russian military authorities to Karlshorst and has not been heard 
The whole sickening apparatus of denunciation, imprison- 
All the usual accompani- 
from “workers and 


of since 
ment and death is in motion once more 
messages 


“ spontaneous * 


ments, including 
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peasants ” asking the authorities to show no mercy, are working up 
to their usual climax. The list of charges against M. Rajk reads like 
the Communist equivalent of a string of oaths—spying, Trotskyism 
chauvinism, nationalism, under-rating the U.S.S.R.., keeping silent 
about the virtues of the Russians, courting personal popularity, Buyz 
this miserable abuse is not the point. The point is that a handful 
of men have dared to show some slight sign of independence. For 
that they must be struck down. That is simply what the official 
Communist pronouncements say. It is not an hallucination. Jt js 
what is happening in Eastern Europe at this moment. 


. 


Coal Costs 


By the crudest standard of all—the tonnage of coal produced— 
the performance of the nationalised British coal industry in 1948 as 
set out in the report of the Coal Board was not good. It felJ 
short of the target by 1,700,000 tons. By the standard of profit earned 
—a standard normally regarded by Socialists with suspicion—jt 
was a little better. But, lest anyone should become unduly optimistic 
on this score, it should be pointed out that the surplus made in 1948 
(£1,651,965) would have to be repeated for fourteen successive years 
to wipe out the defiicit made in 1947 (£23,255,586). What is more, 
as everybody knows, such surplus as there was was achieved only 
by a sharp rise in prices demanded of the consumers. There is a 
very quick to limit that. It is clear that there would have been even 
greater pressure on home consumers last year, but for the fact that 
overseas buyers were made to bear a disproportionate share of the 
‘burden. But overseas buyers, unlike home consumers, have the 
option of going elsewhere if they are dissatisfied with British coal 
prices, and all the signs are that many of them will shortly do so, 
Only one thing can stop them, and that is a reduction in British 
costs. But on that the outlook is not bright. It is true that the coal 
Board does its best with a bad situation by pointing out that the 
rise in costs of 4s. 4d. a ton in 1948 was partly offset by a slight fall 
in the first quarter of 1949, but does anyone really believe that that 
fall will accelerate ? It quite easily could, of course, if the miners 
reduced absenteeism from the disgraceful (and rising) level of 11.5 
per cent., if they raised output a man shift, and if they ceased to 
obstruct the effective use of the new machinery which the Board is 
steadily introducing. But the men who most persistently demanded 
nationalisation—the miners—are the men who are putting the brake 
ion the reduction of costs. And not all the admirable accountancy 
and clear argumentation of the Coal Board’s report can alter that 


Tourists and Holidays 


If the numbers of visitors arriving in Britain were the only 
criterion, then it would be true to say that the tourist industry 
deserved all the applause that it gets as this country’s chief dollar- 
earner. The President of the Board of Trade quoted 
Tuesday’s debate which showed that April arrivals this year are 
up as much as 43 per cent. over Jast year, and unless the American 
recession becomes a full-scale slump this rate of progress may be 
expected to continue. On the other hand none of the speakers in 
the debate on either side of the House was complacent about what 
needs still to be done; the Catering Wages Regulations and the 
Meals in Establishments Order still have their apologists, but these 
are not found among the visitors. More serious is the charge that 
as a race we still lack the flair for hospitality which is now associated 
in popular imagination with the French and Italians, but which 
used to be the hall-mark of the English inn-keeper. But on the 
whole, the most interesting part of the debate was concerned with 
the internal aspect of tourism. The August-September holiday crush 
is as bad as ever, and the more overseas visitors that arrive, the 
worse it will become. The successful staggering of holidays still 
breaks down because of the schools and*the bank-holidays. As far 
as the schools are concerned, it is quite possible that the advance of 
Schoo] Certificate to May will encourage an earlier ending of the 
summer term and a consequent reshuffle of the whole school year. 
As for bank holidays, Mr. Ness Edwards, speaking on behalf of the 
Government, gave support to the suggestion of the staggered- 
holidays committee that the Whitsun heliday should be fixed for the 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
second Monday in June and the August holiday postponed till the 
first Monday in September. This thoroughly sensible arrangement, 
which would provide a national holiday in each of the year’s four 
quarters, would leave Easter as the only variable feast of the year, 
and would accordingly make the case for fixing it too harder than 


ever to refute, 


The Unions Hold Their Fire 

For the moment the railwaymen have stopped all strikes and 
go-slow movements while their unions negotiate with the Railway 
| But it would be a short-sighted railway-user who thought 
that this fact gave him any guarantee of an uninterrupted service in 
the next few months. Nothing is settled. On the very day that 
the N.U.R. agreed to withdraw its former uncompromising opposition 
to all lodging turns, the enginemen at York, while abandoning their 
Sunday strike policy, refused to work services involving lodging 
And so far the resumed talks 
on the claim for Ios. a week plus overtime for Saturday afternoons 
have not revealed the slightest sign either that the Executive will 
give way, or that the unions will accept the offer of increases for 
the lower-paid grades. In the meantime the N.U.R. has given every 
sign of backing up its general secretary, Mr. J. B. Figgins, to the 
full. It will be interesting to see whether he shows as much 
enthusiasm fdr the new policy, by which opposition to lodging turns 
is not obligatory, as he did for the old one, under which all lodging 
turns were to be opposed. But whatever happens in that matter, the 
fact remains that any such opposition is completely inconsistent with 
a policy of improving long-distance services. That is the crux of 
the matter. If the railwaymen do not have the efficiency of the 
service in the front of their minds then there will be more and more 
trouble as the need for efficiency grows—as it is bound to do. The 
same argument applies elsewhere, and makes nonsense of the sug- 
gestion of the builders that the claim for a 40-hour week should be 
revived and of nearly every one of the accumulating mass of claims 
from other unions, The fact that the rights and wrongs of these 
matters do not lie as close to the surface as those of the tireless 
Communist attempt to involve British dockers in the eternal Canadian 
seamen’s dispute does not make the matter any less serious. The 
unions are merely holding their fire, and there will be no real 
industrial peace until they put away their guns. 


Executive 


Colonial Citizens 

The “Colonial Month” inaugurated by the King on Wednesday 
will no doubt fulfil its purpose reasonably well in imbuing a section of 
the people of Great Britain with fuller knowledge of the dependent 
territories of the Commonwealth. That, so far as it goes, is to be 
welcomed. All acquisition of useful knowledge is good. But a 
great deal better is the acquisition of a right attitude of mind towards 
the colonies and their inhabitants. None of the accent must be 
on dependency, all on community of membership of the Common- 
That is never in question where the Dominions are con- 
It must cease completely to be in question in the case of 
Each territory, of course, has its own individuality 
and its own problems. Some have reached a higher degree of 
political evolution than others. In some education has gone far 
enough to induce self-realisation and a consequent desire, sometimes 
premature, for a large measure of self-government. That transition 
stage often creates greater difficulties than any other. But they are 
difficulties which will be substantially eased if the average educated 
citizen of a colony finds in his white fellow-citizens with whom he 
may come in contact, in his own country or in theirs, a genuine 
sympathy and understanding and a genuine absence of any tendency 
to domination or patronage. In citizenship of the Commonwealth 
colour should be as much a matter of indifference. as creed, and we 
in this country are obtuse beyond pardon if we fail to realise how 
greatly our outlook may be expanded by contact and discussion with 
men who live different lives under different skies and on different 
Shores from our own. “Colonial Month” can perhaps do little 
directly to emphasise the value of such interchange of thought and 
experience, but it will have failed calamitously of its purpose if it 
fails to impress the lesson indirectly 


wealth 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HEN the House reassembled on Tuesday, after the longest 

and finest Whitsun Recess in living memory, many familiar 

faces bore an unfamiliar tan. But the “breezes” of 
Blackpool and elsewhere had not produced any exhilaration of spirit, 
and the House resumed in quiet mood. At question time Mr. 
Shinwell was asked about the cancellation on his visit to Edinburgh 
of the salute of guns to which a Secretary of State for War is entitled. 
After he had replied to the effect that these salutes had been dropped 
for 40 years, Mr. Quintin Hogg asked him if the appropriate salute 
for him was not “Two Hoots.” Mr. Blackburn’s patent solicitude 
for the feelings of Ministers, in marked contrast to his earlier attitude, 
more than once elicited from the Opposition the interjection 
“Homeward Bound.” In the course of a number of G@vernment 
statements the Lord President of the Council announced that Lord 
Beveridge would preside over the Committee of Inquiry into Broad- 
casting. The silence on one side of the House and the noise on the 
other combined to indicate rather modified enthusiasm. 

* * 7 . 

The House then passed to a debate raised by the Liberal Nationals 
on the Tourist and Holiday Industries. The President of the Board 
of Trade agreed that it was a valuable subject to have raised, and 
he made it clear that the Government did appreciate its immense 
importance, particularly as a “dollar-earner.” He was followed by 
Mr. Orr-Ewing, whose constituency of Weston-super-Mare is much 
concerned with this question. Mr. Orr-Ewing gave a very clear 
analysis of the confused situation which has arisen from the operation 
of the Orders made under the Catering Wages Act. His view was 
that the approach to what is largely a domestic and personal enter- 
prise was one which was more appropriate to an industry, and he 
stressed the unsuitable composition and arduous procedure of the 
Wages Boards. Mr. Malcolm McCorquodale, who as war-time 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour had helped to 
pilot the Catering Wages Act through the Commons, took a similar 
line. Mr, Ness Edwards, who replied, wanted to leave the Boards to 
their own devices, and thought Parliamentary debate would do 
harm. The debate then widened into a discussion of various factors, 
such as food and petrol, which affect this country’s attractiveness to 
tourists. As such it became so wide as to lose direction, and it 
ended somewhat inconclusively. 

7 * + * 

Wednesday began with the first appearance of the Mountbatten 
Bill in the Commons after its successful passage through the Lords. 
Being a Private Bill, it was called in the usual way immediately after 
Prayers to see if it could obtain its Second Reading unopposed. 
Loud shouts of “Object” indicated that it would not, and it will 
have to try again. At question time the Foreign Secretary, who 
seemed none the worse for some weeks of M. Vyshinsky’s company, 
was under fire from the newly formed Independent Labour Group. 
Under the leadership of Mr. Pritt this new “ party,” qualification 
for membership of which appears to be expulsion from the Laboar 
Party, has apparently established itself on the back bench below the 
gangway on the Government side. It will not be its fault if much 
more is not heard of it. 

* * . * 

The House then started on the great annual marathon of the 
Committee Stage of the Finance Bill. With a little ingenuity almost 
any aspect of our national finances can be raised on one or other 
of its clauses. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s recent attitude 
has been so unconciliatory that the prophets were saying that late 
sittings would be needed to get it through. One agreeable touch was 
an attempt to lower the duty on mead. This takes one back to 
the Witan, in which no doubt this issue raised high feelings. 

+ 7. * * 

Returning Members noticed the gallant efforts now being made 
to improve the lighting of our gloomy palace. One experimental 
group of lights has been placed over the entrance to the Aye 
division lobby. Its powerful beams appeared on Monday night to 


floodlight a group of Opposition Whips. The effect was quite 
agreeable. J. A. B.C. 
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THE SIZE OF 


ALUABLE and comprehensive as the report of the Royal 
Commission on Population is, it is not very clear why 
it should have taken five years to produce it. The reason 

for the appointment of the commission was simple—the desire 
to arrest the threatened fall in the population of Great Britain, it 
being assumed that such a fall was necessarily evil. The main 
facts were broad!y, though not in detail, familiar. Families have, 
on an average, become considerably smaller in the last fifty years, 
the reduction in the number of births being in the vast number 
of cases deliberate; people have been having fewer children 
because they wanted to have fewer children, partly for economic 
reasons, partly from a selfish preference for the motor-car to the 
pram, partly owing to the burden laid on mothers by the lack of 
household help, partly (in certain classes of the community) 
because children who, in the mid-nineteenth century were contri- 
buting to the family income at an early age are now a liability 
on the family income to a much later age. On the basis of that 
diagnosis, which is far from exhaustive, certain remedies are 
obvious—higher family allowances, higher income-tax reliefs in 
respect of dependent children, and the provision, by the State 
or otherwise, of much more extensive nursery schools, home-help 
services and longer and better care before and after child-birth. 
On that general thesis the Population Report has enlarged instruc- 
tively, marshalling masses of statistics to justify or correct popular 
assumptions, disposing of various fallacies and laying down various 
sound principles, many of them generally accepted already. It 
does not make a case for any radical departure in national policy 
on this (both literally and metaphorically) vital matter. 

What, first, are the basic facts about population in Great Britain? 
The population itself amounted, in 1947, to a little over 48 millions, 
and is likely to increase slowly till 1977 and then slowly decline. 
With 600 persons to the square mile as it is, there is little reason 
to desire much advance on the present 48 millions, and on various 
grounds, not all conclusive, little reason to desire a decrease. The 
aim, therefore, should be a “ replacement ” rate, i.e. a high enough 
birth-rate to hold the balance even. That balance, it must be 
remembered, depends on the relation not only between births 
and deaths, but between also immigration and emigration, the 
latter processes being more easily regulated than the former. The 
average family, which in mid-Victorian times included 5} to 6 
children, today includes 2.2 ; the increase of that number to 3 
would much more than maintain the desired level. Actually the 
2.2 goes beyond the sum of parental desires, for it is computed 
that 10 per cent. of births are due to the failure of contraceptive 
measures, whether natural or artificial, to achieve their object. 
It may be said broadly, therefore, that what is needed is an increase 
of at least 25 per cent., i.e., from 2 to 2.§, or a little more, children 
per family. With regard to contraception, it must be accepted 
as a fact. According to the Report, the great majority of married 
couples practise it, and in the main it achieves what it is intended 
to achieve. So far from deprecating this, the Commission, which 
stands definitely for voluntary, rather than involuntary parenthood, 
definitely approves it, and recommends that advice on birth-control 
should be part of the recognised benefits of the National Health 
Service—with the important addition that advice on remedies for 
infecundity, whether in husband or wife, should have at least 
equal status. Medical opinion, incidentally, lends no countenance 
to the theory that there is any diminution of reproductive capacity 
as compared with the five-children-family days. The causes of 
the fall in the birth-rate do not include this. 

Two salient facts emerge from the Commission’s investigations. 
The evil of the falling birth-rate is considerably less serious than 
is commonly suprosed ; a relatively small increase in the size of 
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families would put things right. And for several successive years 
in the present decade, that increase, or something near it, has, in 
fact, been achieved. In the years 1934 to 1939, the annual excess 
of births over deaths was 140,500 ; in those from 1943 to 1948 
it was 308,000. These striking figures must be accepted with some 
reserve; it is by mo means clear that they represent g 
permanent trend; it may be, for example, that persons who 
married in the early “forties had two or three children 
at short intervals instead of spacing them out, not necessarily 
that they will go on and have more; or that people 
who married near the beginning of the war decided to postpone 
parenthood till the world was less disturbed. None the less, the 
fact that the fall in the birth-rate was checked in 1933, and that 
the rate has risen substantially since then, is clearly of some 
significance ; but how much is not clearly evident yet. 
The three-child family must be the aim, and if it is not attained 
naturally, various forms of encouragement must be provided. One 
reason for desiring to maintain the level of the population—not 
the most important nor, it may be hoped, the most permanent—is 
defence needs. Another, more constructive and more: inspiring, is 
the desirability of promoting the unity and cohesion of the Com- 
monwealth by supplying the Dominions with that steady flow of 
immigrants of good British stock for which all of them, with one 
conspicuous but probably temporary exception, earnestly appeal. 
A third reason is the need to hold the balance between youth and 
age. That we have an ageing population is well-known ; all kinds 
of statistics can be adduced to demonstrate it. The cause is not 
so much lack of births as the extension of life—the result of 
better sanitation, better health services, better wages and a variety 
of familiar causes. It is only to a limited extent an evil, for men, 
being in better health, are capable of continuing productive work 
much longer. The picture of a mass of old people having to be 
supported by youth is overdrawn. But it will not do for the popula- 
tion under 20 to continue to be less numerous than that between 20 
and 40, as it is today. 

What, then, the Royal Commission has disclosed is a situation 
definitely, though not disastrously, unsatisfactory, but a situation 
quite capable of being rectified. The measures needed, and pro- 
posed in this report, are social, economic, psychological and, it 
may justly be argued, moral. Both a positive and a negative 
approach are called for. Impediments to the production of children 
must be, so far as practicable, removed. But it ought to be recog- 
nised how largely they have been removed. All education to the 
age of fifteen, and much education to higher ages, is free. School 
meals substantially relieve the family budget. All medical attention 
is free ; so are any necessary medical appliances. The principle of 
family allowances has been established, even though the relief they 
confer is as yet inconsiderable. The Commission’s proposals in 
this field—an increase of the allowance for each child under 11 
to 7s. a week, and for children over that age to ros. (the youngest 
child in the family being excluded), together with certain 
income-tax remissions—are reasonable in principle, but they 
must clearly be weighed in relation to the national finan- 
cial situation at the moment. And manifestly every endeavour 
must be exerted in the matter of housing to make decent provision 
normally for families of at least five persons. But it would be a 
mistake to lay excessive emphasis on the financial and economic 
aspect of the population problem. Parents whose outgoings on 
wines and motor-cars and theatres and other forms of entertain- 
ment in one stratum of society, and on drink and tobacco and 
betting of one kind and another in a different stratum, are substantial 
are in no case to protest that they cannot afford the burden 
of children, or the burden of more than one or two. They can 
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afford it ; many of them, to their great credit, do. What is needed 
above all, more even than financial assistance or the provision of 
nursery schools and home-helps, desirable as all those expedients 
are, is the exaltation of the idea of family life, for its own sake 
first and for the sake of the nation second. A child should be 
thought of as worth more than soinething, whatever it may be, that 
may have to be sacrificed as a result of the child’s advent. That 
principle must, of course, be applied within reasonable limits. No 
one would desire parents to produce a family beyond their means, 
or beyond the mother’s strength to maintain ; the report observes 
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most pertinently, that “ mothers have shared little, if at all, in the 
great growth of leisure in modern time.” Still less could anyone 
defend the repulsive but in the main unsuccessful attempts of the 
rulers of Germany and Italy and Japan to stimulate the production 
of the maximum number of children for the lowest of purposes. 
What is needed is some increase of voluntary parenthood. To 
that parents should be encouraged in every way possible, not least 
by the Churches, first as a fulfilment of their own personality, 
then as a fulfilment of their duty to the community. Financial 
assistance should be a subsidiary, not a primary, stimulus, 


JUNE 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HEN the Dean of Winchester said in the Church Assembly 
on Monday that the overwhelming majority of Church- 
men were profoundly grateful to the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York for their “very solemn, formal and public 
censure of a certain book ” he was not referring, as might conceivably 
be supposed, to The Naked and the Dead, but to The Rise of 
Christianity, by the Bishop of Birmingham. The question arose, 
significantly enough, in the discussion on a motion (which was 
approved) providing that Bishops might be retired compulsorily in 


_certain circumstances. The Bishop’s book, published in 1947, is likely 


to remain a storm-centre for some time. It has been widely but not 
universally condemned. Dr. Barnes is a Cambridge man—as is the 

ean of Winchester—but the Cambridge Divinity Faculty is well 
divided on the subject. One Professor reviewed the book on the whole 
favourably when it came out ; another, asked whether there was any- 
thing good to be said of it, answered unhesitatingly, No ; a lecturer 
took the view that there was a 200d deal in it worth considering. It 
was on the strength of that that I read The Rise of Christianity 
myself. I think it is worth reading. Its faults are obvious. There 
are, I am told, many inaccuracies, which in most cases I am not com- 
petent to detect. There is an unattractive aggressiveness and lack of 
reverence in the treatment of sacred subjects, and at many points 
a sweeping dogmatism or a light and almost frivolous dismissal of 
some Gospel statement as plainly unauthentic. All the same Plato 
was right in saying that the unexamined life is not worth living ; 
and St. Paul was right when he said, “ Prove all things ; hold fast 
that which is good.” I am in favour of reading the Bishop’s book— 
in at least as critical a spirit as that in which he approaches the 
New Testament. A faith should be strong enough to be able to 
face critical examination. 

* * * * 

The appointment of Mr. John Coatman, North Regional Director 
of the B.B.C. and formerly Director of Public Information in India, 
to be Director of Research in the Social Sciences at St. Andrews 
University is of interest both in itself and for what the first outcome 
of the research is likely to be. Mr. Coatman intends, I understand, 
to investigate, or rather to organise the investigation of, Broad- 
casting as a Social Technique, an enterprise in which his recent 
experience should combine well with the complete independence a 
university appointment confers. Aspects of the subject to which 
research will be particularly directed include broadcasting in schools, 
the experience of the last twenty-five years being considered in its 
relation to the problems of the future; the bearing of television 
on this; the effect of broadcasting on family life (is it unifying or 
disrupting ?) ; broadcasting and adult education ; broadcasting and 
religion ; broadcasting and regionalism ; television development, I 
imagine, will be fully studied too. This is work which a university 
is peculiarly well qualified to carry out, and St, Andrews is to be 
congratulated on keeping itself so well abreast of the times. 

. + * * 

One of the most agreeable aspects of the visit of a Dominion 
cricket team to this country is the effect jt has on Sir Stanley Holmes, 
National Liberal M.P. for Harwich. Sir Stanley ascribes his pas- 
sionate interest in cricket to the fact that he was born within three 
hundred yards of Lord’s. The effect of that is to impel him to invite 
any Overseas team regularly to dine with him at the House of Com- 
mons and to ask a large and assorted company, from the Prime 
Minister downwards, to meet them. This generous idiosyncrasy 


dates back to the visit of the Australian eleven (Armstrong’s) of 1921, 
and though the war meant a necessary interruption Sir Stanley has 
had the satisfaction of performing the hat trick, as he puts it, by 
entertaining the South Africans in 1947, the Australians in 1948 and 
the New Zealanders this week. The dinner on Tuesday was a 
singular success. The visitors obviously appreciated it immensely ; 
the Prime Minister, in welcoming them, told an excellent story, which 
I will not spoil for future use by quoting it here; the visiting 
captain and manager and the High Commissioner for New Zealand 
responded appropriately; and Mr. Eden, in his happiest form, 
recalled that during his recent visit to New Zealand he had enjoyed 
the marvellous view over Auckland Harbour. “It can best be seen,” 
he observed, “from the top of Mount Eden, which truth compels 
me, in the presence of Herbert Morrison, to confess is an extinct 
volcano.” He also explained to the visitors that the House of Com- 
mons included two Liberal parties “ each convinced that the other is 
less important than itself—rather like New Zealand, which consists of 
two islands, each of which insists that it is the mainland.” 
* . - * 


With all the to and fro of argument about the de-rationing and 
possible re-rationing of sweets no one seems to know what the real 
explanation 6f this unlooked-for rapacity for sweets is. The increase 
of the ration from twelve ounces a month to sixteen ounces, in the 
months when it was so increased, seemed to satisfy everyone, and 
the Minister of, Food was to that extent fully justified in assuming 
that, with weli over four ounces a head per week available, all needs 
would be satisfied. Clearly they are not. An average of five or six 
ounces apparently does not satisfy them. Who is consuming the 
sweets ? Obviously some people are eating much more than their 
full share, for it may be taken for granted that a good many are 
eating less; I doubt, for example, whether His Majesty’s Judges 
or the Bench of Bishops draw very heavily on the pool. I doubt 
also whether children, unless their parents are very imprudently 
generous, can afford more than four ounces a week. It may be 
the same principle of compensation for past abstention as animated 
those couples who, according to the Royal Commission on Population, 
refrained from having children in the early part of the war but 
adjusted the balance industriously afterwards. Possibly the civil 
servants are the consumers. I see there are 459,577 of them. That 
would explain the meaning of sweets of office. 

* + + . 


“ A plain and sober formula enabled Sir Stamford Raffles in 1819 
to transform the desolate island of Singapore into a world market- 
place almost overnight. Some twenty years later at Hongkong, the 
formula worked no less magically. Its main ingredients were free- 
dom of trade, stability of government, and efficiency of administra- 
tion, to which were added the natural advantages of geographical 
position and sheltered anchorage.” That is a very good beginning 
to a Blue Book, and it is a very good Blue Book that so begins. It 
is called “ British Dependencies in the Far East 1945-1949,” and it 
tells how Malaya, Singapore, the Borneo dependencies, and Hong- 
kong have fared through the years of reconstruction and recovery. 
It is intensely interesting and highly important. It costs 2s. Readers 
of the Spectator who are concerned for the welfare of the still 
dependent members of the Commonwealth will be well-advised to 
make that small investment. This paragraph is for their benefit, not 
the Stationery Office’s. TANUS. 
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THE CANADIAN ELECTION 


By J. A. STEVENSON 


EXT Monday Canada’s eight million-odd voters will 
elect a new Federal House of Commons, whose member- 
ship has been increased from 245 to 262 by the incorpora- 

tion of Newfoundland and a redistribution Bill passed in 1948. At 
the dissolution the Liberals held 123 seats, the Progressive- 
Conservatives 68, the C.C.F. 32, the Social Crediters 14 and 
Independents the rest; and the election will be profitless for the 
Liberals unless they can increase their strength. They and the 
Progressive-Conservatives have candidates in all but a fraction of 
the 262 seats, but, since the nominations total 851, few constituencies 
have straight fights between two candidates, and four-cornered 
contests are common. 

The appearance of two new and striking personalities, the Prime 
Minister, Mr. St. Laurent, and Mr. George Drew, in the foremost 
réles as leaders of the two historic parties ought to have aroused 
keen public interest in the campaign. They have shared the lime- 
light between them, and very little attention has been paid to the 
speeches of their lieutenants ; but they have failed to prevent the 
campaign from being rated the dullest for many years, except in 
Quebec, where political battles are always waged with Gallic fervour. 
The apathy of the voters in the English-speaking provinces, which 
suggests no widespread dissatisfaction with the policies of the St. 
Laurent Ministry, can be attributed to the existence of only fine 
shades of difference between the programmes of the two senior 
parties, and the inability of the Left forces of Canada to offer a 
serious challenge to them, as long as they are split into three warring 
factions—the Socialists of the C.C.F., the Social Crediters and the 
Communists, now disguised as Labour-Progressives. So the real 
battle is between the Government and the official opposition, and, 
since no great shift of allegiance in either the maritime or the western 
provinces is anticipated, its outcome will be decided in the two 
central provinces, Ontario and Quebec, which between them will 
return 156 of the 262 members of the Commons. js 

The governing factor in the Federal politics of Canada since 
Confederation is that its Right party has only enjoyed power at 
Ottawa when it was able to draw substantial voting support from 
French-Canada, the great basic reservoir of conservative sentiment. 
Its fidelity to Sir John Macdonald gave him his long spell of power ; 
its partial desertion of Laurier enabled Sir Robert Borden to win the 
election of 1911, and the late Lord Bennett owed his victory in 
1930 to the capture of twenty-four seats in Quebec. But, whenever 
the French-Canadians have shown, as they have done in every 
Federal election since 1911 save one, a racial solidarity on the Liberal 
side, there have never been enough Conservatives among the rest of 
Canada’s population to provide a parliamentary majority. 

The path of Mr. Drew to the leadership of the Progressive- 
Conservative Party was smoothed by a widespread hope. That 
was that the alliance which he had, as Premier of Ontario, formed 
with Mr. Duplessis, the Premier of Quebec, for their common fight 
against the Liberal Ministry’s plan for a greater centralisation of 
financial authority at Ottawa, would be maintained in the Federal 
arena, and help the party to solve its paramount problem—the 
recovery of support in Quebec. There has been a substantial, if 
incomplete, realisation of this hope. Mr. Duplessis has found con- 
valescence from an illness a good excuse for preserving a facade 
of neutrality ; but it must be with his full authority that all his 
Ministers are campaigning strenuously for Mr. Drew, and the well- 
oiled provincial machine of his Union Nationale party is remedying 
the notorious weakness of the Progressive-Conservative organisation 
in Quebec. 

Ihe strategy of the anti-Liberal alliance in Quebec is to fan the 
traditional French-Canadian jealousy of provincial rights and racial 
privileges and to depict Mr. Diew as a much more trustworthy 
guardian of them than a “confirmed centraliser” like Mr. St. 
Laurent could ever be.- A bitter personal campaign, of which the 
Prime Minister is the target, includes charges that the son of an 
Irish mother cannot be a true French-Canadian patriot, that his 
friendly references to the C.C.F, as merely “ Liberals in a hurry” 
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prove that he is not a sincere foe of Communism, and his failure to 
appoint a Canadian Minister to the Vatican indicates that he is 
not a good Catholic. The Liberals brush aside these charges ag 
nonsensical, as they are, but they themselves do not scruple t 
make a bare-faced appeal to racial sentiment. From the platform 
over the radio and in editorials the French-Canadian voters oe 
being told by the Liberals day after day that their choice lies 
between Mr. St. Laurent, a French-Canadian and a Roman Catholic, 
and Mr. Drew, an Ontarian of British blood and a Protestant and 
a Freemason to boot. In such an atmosphere political, social and 
economic issues receive scant attention, but there are signs that 
the racial appeal is proving effective, and that Mr. Drew’s prospects 
of making the gains in Quebec which he needs for a majority are 
waning. 

But there is also a danger that he may have to pay a price elsewhere 
for any gains in Quebec. In the English-speaking provinces the 
Liberal papers are raking up the isolationist record of Mr. Duplessis 
and his Union Nationale party, and are branding as the high-water 
mark in political cynicism the concordat between them and Mr. Drew, 
who has been the most consistent champion of the Imperialist faith 
in Canada. Moreover, many old-fashioned Tories are uneasy about 
this unnatural alliance, and are asking how Mr. Drew can reconcile 
his Imperialist ardours with acceptance of the help of the most 
extreme isolationists in Canada. And, if they cannot be pacified 
by the defences advanced for such an alliance—that the Union 
Nationalists are at heart genuine Conservatives on all issues except 
imperial and international relations, and that the Liberals retain 
in their party-fold equally rabid isolationists like Mr. Wilfrid Lacroix, 
M.P., who advocated in Parliament last session that Canada should 
become an independent republic—their defection in regions like 
Western Ontario, where pro-British and Protestant sentiment is 
strong, may cost Mr. Drew some seats. 

Neither the tariff nor Canada’s external relations are issues in this 
election, and all the opposition parties say about the Government’s 
programme of social security is that they will improve upon it if 
given power. But the ominous deterioration of Canada’s export 
trade is a subject of controversy, and, while Mr. Drew charges the 
Government with a culpable neglect of it, the Liberals try to shift 
the blame to the partiality of the Attlee Ministry for bilateral deals 
with competitors of Canada like Poland and Holland. 

If the economic recession with which North America is now 
threatened had become serious before this election, the C.C.F. would 
have had a more sympathetic hearing for their Socialist programme 
and for their denunciations of the two older parties as the sub- 
servient tools of the capitalist interests. But their steady opposition 
to the removal of price controls has left them the only party which 
is in a position to exploit the deep grievances of the public over 
the high cost of living. Yet, while the almost solid mobilisation 
of the labour vote for this party should win for it some industrial 
seats in Ontario, the growing dominance of Labour in its councils 
may cost it rural seats in Saskatchewan, and it is not a serious 
factor east of Ottawa. It has, however, put forward one of the 
most interesting candidates in the election in Mr. A. M. Klein, a 
Montreal lawyer who is a poet of real merit and has just won 
the Governor-General’s prize for poetry. 

The Social Crediters, whose zeal for free enterprise and hatred 
of Socialism make them potential allies of the Progressive- 
Conservatives, are concentrating upon the retention of their thirteen 
seats in Alberta, but a version of their financial panacea is being 
advocated in Quebec by some fifty nominees of an organisation called 
L’Union des Electeurs. The Communists are a discrédited rump, 
but their eighteen-candidates will take away votes from the C.CF. 
The existence of these minor parties, who might hold the balance of 
power in the Commons, affects the electioneering tactics of the two 
older parties. The Liberals argue that, since Mr. Drew has no 
prospect of a clear majority, all voters whose chief concern is the 
preservation of the system of free enterprise should help to free 
Mr. St. Laurent from any dependence upon the C.C.F. for a 
majority. But the Progressive-Conservatives retort that the narrow 
margin of the Liberals is bound to be wiped out, and that since 
for the retention of power they will have to win the good wil] of 
the C.C.F., every voter who dreads further adventures in Socialism 
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id vote for its unswerving opponent, Mr. Drew. At the moment 
the Liberal papers are making great parade of a Gallup poll, which 
showed that the 33 per cent. quota of voters tested who favoured the 
Liberals at the opening of the campaign had risen to 40 per cent. 
: end of May, while the percentages of the other parties had 


} 
at the 
fallen; but the Progressive-Conservatives exhort them to consult 
Governor Dewey of New York about the value of Gallup polls. 


DOCTORS AND ARBITRATION 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

NEW crisis is blowing up between the Minister of Health 

and the doctors which may well have repercussions for 

professional workers in general. Dominating the proceedings 
at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association, which is 
ypening in Harrogate this week, will be the issue of arbitration. A 
number of angry resolutions from Divisions of the Association are on 
the agenda, and, failing any satisfactory offer from the Government, 
it is certain that drastic action will be urged. 

As so often, the issue first blew up in a small way. Last February 
the medical Press of the country virtually refused to accept any further 
advertisements from local authorities requiring medical officers of 
health and other doctors in the public health service. This ban still 
holds, and, as a result, the public health service is finding it virtually 
impossible to fill even the most essential vacancies. This step followed 
mn a long conflict between the association of local authorities and the 
B.M.A. Two years ago the Government committed itself to the 
principle that the terms and conditions of service of public health 
ifficers should be negotiated through Whitley Council machinery of 
the familiar type which has long worked successfully in industry and, 
indeed, in many branches of the Civil Service. The medical profession 
accepted the proposal. On this issue there appeared to be no disagree- 
ment between the Government and the B.M.A. The associations of 
local authorities, however, on one excuse or another refused to agree, 
ind as the months dragged on and dissatisfaction mounted in the 
public health service, the B.M.A., finally decided to apply pressure. 
Accordingly it announced that if negotiations through Whitley Council 
machinery had not started by February 28th, advertisements from 
local authorities would not be accepted unless the salaries offered 
were in conformity with its own proposals. During the last four 
months nothing has occurred to break this deadlock. Whitley 
Council machinery has not been set up, posts are not being 
advertised in the medical journals, and if they are advertised in the 
lay Press, doctors are simply not applying. 

Recently the whole issue of arbitration procedure in the Health 
Service took a wider turn. An Amending Bill to the National Health 
Service Act has been brought before Parliament. The purpose of 
this Bill is mainly to clear up some technical points about partnership 
nts in general practice and to implement the Minister of 
Health’s pledge that the introduction by regulation of a full-time 


ilaried: service would be prohibited by statute. These provisions 


agreem 


in the Bill were taken for granted by the doctors. What was totally 
unexpected was Clause 12, which lays it down that the Minister of 
Labour shall have the power to refer disputes on the Health Service 
to arbitration but—and this is the essential point—places no com- 
pulsion on him to do so. Presumably, if Clause 12 comes into force 
as it stands and a dispute occurs, the Minister of Labour will scarcely 
refer a dispute to arbitration which might embarrass his colleague the 
Minister of Health. The doctors, however, have always understood 
that the introduction of Whitley machinery would carry with it the 
normal right to arbitration. So far back as October, 1947, the 
Government’s proposals for Whitley machinery sent to the B.M.A. 
included the following statement: 


While the Government hopes that the normal working of 
Whitlevism will minimise the necessity for arbitration, it is 
inxious to accord the fullest rights to arbitration subject to the 
preservation of the Government’s prerogative. A code of conduct 
is unlikely to be arbitrable, but a simple proposal for a change in 
wage or salary rates almost certainly is.” 

This pledge was repeated in the revised proposals issued in March, 
1948, and, throughout the discussions leading up to the start of the 
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Service last July the medical profession never doubted for a moment 
that the fullest rights to compulsory arbitration would be given them. 
The qualifying reference to the “ Government’s prerogative ” was 
taken to be the customary saving clause against, say, a national 
emergency; no one would expect an arbitration tribunal to be 
solemnly sitting in Whitehall or the Strand when an enemy was at 
Calais. Into this happy atmosphere a bombshell was dropped when, 
at a meeting at the Ministry of Health on April 14th, representatives 
of the profession were told that “ it must not be assumed without 
further discussion that participation in the Whitley machinery 
necessarily involves, in the event of disagreement, the right to resort 
compulsorily to arbitration on all subjects.” Thus it appears that for 
some inscrutable reason the Government is proposing to go back on 
an assurance given to the doctors of the country on a crucial issue. 

How has this happened? Presumably the Treasury has pointed 
out that an arbitration decision on remuneration, however equitable 
it might be to the doctors, might be displeasing to the Chancellor and 
his Budget. But this truth can scarcely have dawned upon the 
Treasury and the Ministry only im the last few weeks. It is well 
known that the obstinacy of the local authority association over 
setting up Whitley machinery was due to their fear that any arbitrator 
would be bound to take into account the remuneration paid to medical 
practitioners in other fields. If an arbitrator’s award resulted ina 
salary increases for the medical officer of health, it would be difficult 
to resist the claims of other salaried workers. Town clerks, borough 
engineers, surveyors, architects — all of them might easily be em< 
boldened by this precedent to ask for some modest salary increas¢ 
themselves. 

Thus the repercussions of an arbitration decision here might send 
out endless ripples, just as the implications of the Spens decision 
on the remuneration of medical consultants has aroused the natural 
envy of professors in the medical schools and universities—and if 
in the medical schools, why not in the arts and other faculties ? The 
dilemma is obvious. The local authorities must keep an eye on the 
rates. But equally, unless they can pay adequately to attract first-rate 
men, the public health service of the country will suffer. As regards 
the 20,000 general practitioners of the country, it is surely fair and 
reasonable that, having entered a nationalised service on the clear 
understanding that their remuneration would be arbitrable, they should 
be put on the same footing as workers in other nationalised services, 
If the worker in the Post Office, the gas industry, mines or railways 
can get a grievance settled through arbitration, it is hard to see the 
logic of denying the same privilege to the doctors. 

The financial argument can scarcely be the only one. It is so 
obviously weak. Professional workers, though relatively better paid 
than others, are only a tiny minority in the country. The effect of all 
the salary increases which they might conceivably be awarded by an 


arbitrator would, in the aggregate, amount only to a tiny fraction of 


the existing wage-bill for manual and other workers, much of it already 
determined by arbitration. Is one then driven back on the conclusion 
that the Government’s decision is a political one ? Is it argued 
that the doctors are doing so well that they do not need arbitration. 
Or is it that the professional workers represent only a handful of votes 
and their views can safely be ignored? Or are old scores rankling in 
certain quarters against the B.M.A. ? 

Whatever th 
what they regard as a flagrant injustice. 
suppose that they are unaware of the wider implications of the 
There is not a professional worker 


eason, indignation is rising among the doctors at 
It would be a mistake to 


Government’s strange decision. 
anywhere in the country, engineer, scientist, lawyer, architect or 
teacher, who may not be affected by it, either now or in the future, 
Whitleyism and arbitration machinery grew up in Britain long before 
the State came to play its present part in the national life. Under the 
earlier Whitleyism, the Government merely held the ring while 
employers and workers came to a reasonable decision. Nowadays 
the Government is inside the ring. It is itself the biggest employer 
in the country. What then is to be the future of arbitration? How 
can it possibly be accorded as a privilege only to some sections of the 
nationalised services and not to others? It is well known that the 
general body of workers have been dissatisfied with the recent working 
of the arbitration machinery. If, on top of that dissatisfaction, the 
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professional workers of the country feel that, as applied to them, the 
arbitration machinery is going to be so heavily weighted on the 
Government’s side as to be valueless, the method of conciliation will 
be struck a further blow. 


FRANCE’S COMMUNISTS 


By TANYA MATTHEWS 
Paris 

SOVIET Russian, observing the Communist Party of one 

of the ceuntries outside the Iron Curtain, feels rather 

like a grown-up who, having found by experience that the 
enchanted princess regularly nags the enchanted prince, is readmitted 
to the charmed atmosphere that precedes the happy ending of the 
fairy tale. In Soviet Russia today a high proportion of those who 
join the Communist Party do so because they think it will help their 
careers. They make no financial sacrifice to do so, and you cannot 
expect anyone to be starry-eyed about the New Jerusalem who is 
sharing a room in a communal flat in that not so heavenly city. 
But a high percentage of the nearly six million in France who 
at the last general elections voted for the Communist Party do 
believe, with an almost religious fervour, that the U.S.S.R. is as 
near paradise as we can get on earth. Their leaders—Communist 
M.P.s, journalists on the daily Humanité—appear quite genuinely to 
hand in the whole of their salary to the Party and receive back a not 
over-generous living allowance. And French Communists’ activities 
under the occupation, after June 22nd, 1941, showed the kind of 
sacrifices they were prepared to make for their creed. 

If the Soviet Russian looks a little closer, however, he will begin 
to spot the similarities between the French and Russian parties. 
Humanité is almost as dull a paper as Pravda, which is saying a 
good deal, and it is written in much the same jargon, with the same 
wild abuse for opponents and the same nauseous slobbering over 
the party leaders. The French party has adopted the Russian trick 
of annexing past national heroes as Communists before their time. 
Just as Peter the Great, Ivan the Terrible and Saint Alexander 
Nevsky have joined the Stalinist pantheon, St. Joan of Arc has 
been made patron of French Communist women. Summoning the 
women, in Humanité, to lay flowers on Saint Joan’s statue on her 
feast day, Jeannette Vermeersch, officially described as the “ com- 
panion ” of Maurice Thorez, explained that her lesson to French 
Communists was that she was prepared to give up her life for the 
independence of her country. 

A Soviet Russian finds nothing unfamiliar either in the (to the 
ordinary Frenchman) dizzying succession of changes of tactics which 
the French Communist Party has had imposed on it in the quarter- 
century or so of its existence. In Pravda as in Humanité the 
Germans turned from black to white overnight on August 23rd, 1939, 
and from white to black just as quickly on June 22nd, 1941. The 
difference in the position of the French and Russian Communist 
Parties is that in Russia there are no inconvenient critics to remind 
the public of the active collaboration with Fascism in which Com- 
munism indulgéd between 1939 and 1941. In France such critics 
haye missed few opportunities of bringing up the fact that, as soon 
as the Germans arrived in Paris in 1940, the Communists applied 
to them for permission to bring out Humanité (suppressed by 
Daladier) legally, or that the first instructions issued by the party 
10 its militants after the armistice stated that “ French imperialism 
has just suffered its worst defeat in history, and the enemy—who 
is to be found at home in all imperialist wars—has been knocked 
out.” To divert attention from these incontrovertible facts, the 
French Communists have built up an entire mythology about the 
part they played in 1940, a mythology which represents them as 
being the earliest in the Resistance movement and Maurice Thorez 
as having called on the Parisians to build and man barricades against 
the Germans. Needless to say, there ‘s not a word of truth in these 
legends. ‘The real French Communist policy in 1940 was to profit 
from the Soviet-German honeymoon to instal in France a Com- 
munist Government which would make peace with Germany and 
carry through a social revolution 
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The future cannot look too rosy today to a clear-minded follower 
of Monsieur Thorez, for the French Communists have never seemed 
further from power. They emerged enormously strengthened after 
the Liberation, and it can be argued that, had Moscow ordered 
they might have been capable of making a bid for complete power 
in 1944. General Eisenhower would not have tolerated such an 
attempt, however, and Moscow did not want at that time to split 
the unity of the Allied front. So they played a constitutional game, 
emerged in the first parliamentary elections as the strongest single 
party in the country and were able, through their holding of the 
Ministries concerned with social affairs, to stuff the administrations 
of the newly nationalised industries with their followers. One aim, 
though, they did not achieve. Through General de Gaulle’s firmness 
they were not able to lay their hands on one of the key Ministries 
of Defence, Foreign Affairs and the Interior. And this made it easy 
for the Socialist Premier Ramadier to get them out of the Govern- 
ment in May, 1947, and to keep them out once they were ousted. 


With the Communists’ eviction from office the party completely 
changed its labour policy. While the Communists had been in the 
Government, they had exhorted the workers to produce at all costs, 
Now that they were out, they set about exploiting the men’s 
grievances. And in the autumn of 1947 these tactics of 
power from without instead of consolidating their hold within the 
Government came very near to overturning the Schuman Ministry 
and the régime, Jules Moch, Socialist Minister of the Interior, 
admitted, when the revolutionary strike wave was over, that there 
had been a moment during it when the Government had been so 
short of men that it had seriously thought of withdrawing all its 
forces to make sure of the defence of a few key points, abandoning 
the rest of the country temporarily to the Communists 


aC quiring 


That moment in 1947 may well have been, except in the case of 
war, the last time the French Communists will be able seriously to 
threaten the Fourth Republic. The 1948 strike wave, compared with 
that of 1947, was a failure. The trade-union movement had split in 
the interval, and apart from the miners the men just did not come out. 
The police and the troops were firm. Though they were often put 
into very difficult situations, particularly during the first period of the 
strikes when they were forbidden to use their arms, there was not a 
single instance of their refusing orders. The circulation of the 
Communist Press is decreasing as steadily as that of other papers. 
Humanité’s daily sales are down to 260,000 compared with a post- 
liberation peak of half a million, and its director, Marce. Cachin, 
made a significant admission recently in an article denouncing 
a Government decision permitting French newspapers to print six 
pages daily. Declaring that the decision was a gift to the venal 
capitalist Press, Monsieur Cachin declared that Humanité “can only 
live on its sales today because we only appear on six pages twice a 
week.” And he added: “ We must get many new readers. If all the 
cells of the Party subscribed to the paper, we could appear on six 
pages more often.” 

The French Communist Party is very far- from dead, but it has 
ceased to expand and is probably slowly shrinking. Though it may 
no longer be a threat to the French régime, however, it remains a 
problem. The political problem for the Russian-dominated countries, 
which they solved with the utmost speed, was to eliminate non- 
Communists from political life. The political problem before such 
a Western democracy as France is how much longer she can tolerate 
in her Parliament and other representative and administrative bodies 
a party whose members are pledged to prefer the interests of a foreign 
country to those of their own. While the Communists remain a large 
party in the National Assembly, they cannot be kept from the 
important Committees, yet it is certain that any secrets the Com- 
munists learn in the Defence Commission are relayed direct to 
Moscow. It is true that Professor Frédéric Joliot Curie is a very 
distinguished atomic scientist, but can France afford to retain him, 
an avowed Communist, much longer at the head of her Atomic 
Energy Commission ? 

It can probably be taken for granted that, except in war, no French 
Government but one headed by General de Gaulle would go to the 
length of outlawing the Communists. But there has been considerable 


speculation as to whether, if a Government were to do so, it would 
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risk civil war. At a recent dinner here, where the guests included 
followers of almost every party, from the Socialist to the Gaullist, 
it was unanimously agreed that the civil-war danger was past ; that 
the Communists, were the authorities to suppress them, might carry 
out a lot of annoying sabotage, but that there was now no danger 
of their tearing the nation apart. I should not be surprised if the 
Minister of the Interior shared this view. 


Colonial Prospect 


PROJECTING THE COLONIES 


By EDWARD HODGKIN 


€4 ITH a very few exceptions the colonies are tropical 
or 3ub-tropical.” This is one of the earliest snippets 
of information gleaned by a visitor to the Colonial 

Exhibition in Oxford Street, part of London’s “ Colonial Month,” 
which has been organised by the Centrai Office of Information and 
which, after a formal opening by the King on Tuesday, is now open 
free to the enquiring public. The temperature of the room in which 
the visitor reads this notice is roughly sub-tropical; the entrance 
hall itself, which is a dim-lit and cleverly constructed representation 
of “The Jungle,” is warmed by blasts of hot air to a convincing 
equivalent of Lagos on an August afternoon, but there is a temperate 
zone in the basement which is equipped with electric fans. The object 
f the exhibition being to interest the average man in the Colonial 
Empire, there is a good deal to be said for using the shock tactic of 
making him even hotter than he was when, in the course of a walk 
down Oxford Street, he decided to turn aside to see what was going 
on in this dark entrance where admission was invitingly free. Shock 
tactics, it has long been clear, are the only ones which will bring the 
Colonial Empire the attention it deserves. A riot, a war, a disaster, 
and the Gold Coast or Malaya or Palestine finds its way temporarily 
into the headlines. But even when this happens the picture of events 
which gains currency is probably very far removed from reality. 

Can an exhibition of this nature do much to overcome the dogged 
reluctance of Englishmen to pay attention to the dependent territories 
for which, ultimately, they are responsible ? There is no doubt 
that in some ways it can do a lot. As an animated geography lesson 
it is admirable. Lights flicker on and off in wall-maps showing 
where all the colonies are ; life-size models show what the people 
ook like and what they wear ; a magnifying glass introduces you to 
the tsetse fly and the anopheles mosquito, and all the time the sound- 
tracks of miniature films fill the air with facts about health in Africa 
1 irrigation in Cyprus. It is not as good as Wembley was in 1924, 
but within the limits of its size and scope it makes the acquisition 
yf knowledge as painless as the acquisition of wealth. 

But of course it does not begin to tell the whole story. This 
vould be no fair criticism of the exnibition if it was nor that in 
ne or two places it passes over points of history and economics 
vith generalisations which are definitely misleading. The section 
alled “ How the British Came,” for example, compresses history into 
he following nutshell: “ Merchants, adventurers, explorers and 
nissionaries first made contact with the lands forming the colonies 
Later the British Government reluctantly accepted responsibility for 
administering these scattered territories.” This is followed by equally 
potted accounts of the achievements of Raleigh, Mungo Park, Cook, 
Speke, Livingstone and Raffles. Nothing is said about the slave 
trade except that it was abolished, or about the “ Blackbirders.’ 
The problems of self-government are dismissed in a few charts and 
a quotation by the Secretary of State, and the colour problem 
ncluding the problem of Indian immigrants in the Far East) is 


not mentioned at all. In fact there is nothing in this exhibition 
to explain to the uninformed public why there has been rioting in 


e Gold Coast or why there is a war in Malaya 
It is quite true that these are not the sort of questions which lend 


themselves to analysis by the visual methods which an exhibition has 





employ. The change which is taking place in the mind of— 
-xample—an African is not something which can be stuck by 


a pin to a wall and labelled, though it is something which a good 


entary film can help to explain. But if we hope that the 
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British public will learn to take a more intelligent interest in the 
colonies, then we have got to teach them that Cyprus produces 
“Enosis ” as well as olive oil and that in West Africa resettlement 
causes the administration as many headaches as swollen-shoot. 

There is some reason to suppose that information on these subjects 
would reach an audience which is already partially attuned to listen. 
In the past ten years more Englishmen have visited the colonies 
than at any other period of history; in fact it is probably true 
that the total number of visitors in this decade was greater than 
the total for the preceding century. The majority of men who 
served in the forces (and a good minority of the women too) spent 
part of their war or post-war service in some territory which came 
under the Colonial Office for its civilian administration: Singapore, 
Malaya, Malta, Cyprus, Gibraltar, Palestine, West and East Africa. 
For these men and women the word “colony” has a particular 
connotation, even if it is only the inside of Sarafand camp or the 
sight of Freetown quay from the deck of a troopship. They are 
likely also to combine a fairly wide ignorance of the economy of the 
colonies they visited with a dogmatic opinion about their inhabitants ; 
to the effect that “the African” is a good soldier and “ the Malay ” 
a bad servant—or the other way round, Their economic ignorance 
can be corrected by exhibitions ; opinions, which are more important, 
and which are often based on some pleasant or unpleasant experience 
in a locally-owned café or (best introduction to colonial life) work 
with a colonial regiment, are much harder to modify. 

In this connection much more could and should be done by way 
of social contacts between the people of Britain and visiting guests 
from the colonies. As the King said in his speech at the formal 
inauguration of “ Colonial Month ” on Tuesday: “ We in the United 
Kingdom regard it as a high privilege to welcome men and women 
from the colonies who come here for study, business or recreation. 
They are our fellow-citizens, and we want them to feel at home here 
and to profit by their stay among us.” The organisations and 
individuals providing such hospitality fully deserved the tribute 
which he paid them, but they are too few. 

It may be that there is no point in telling people about the colonies. 
A well-informed public is a nice idea, but we have not got it and 
we are not likely to get it. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
cannot persuade people that more pay does not automatically mean 
greater wealth, then the Secretary of State for the Colonies is not 
going to have much success in teaching them that copper comes from 
Rhodesia and cloves from Zanzibar. Does it really matter if they 
think that copper comes from Zanzibar and cloves from Rhodesia ? 
Of course it doesn’t. On the other hand, if, for example, the general 
Opinion gained ground that the population of Tanganyika existed 
mly for the purpose of cultivating groundnuts, and that groundnuts 
grew only for the purpose of being turned into margarine, the 
consequences would be serious, both for this country and for 
Tanganyika. The exhibition does help to put this much-publicised 
scheme in its proper proportions by summarising its objectives in 


an order which will probably surprise most of those who read them: 


“The groundnuts scheme will: Clear hundreds of thousands of 





tsetse-infested scrubland; Employ many thousands of Africans 
in good conditions; Introduce scientific methods of cultivation ; 
Bring revenue to East Africa; Make a valuable 
world supplies of edible oil.” By the side of this text is a wall-display 
into twenty-odd derivatives, 
among’ which margarine shares a place with such little suspected 
commodities as cork-substitute, plastics and dynamite. 

The real reason for trying to arouse interest in the colonies is 
the simple one that they are the responsibility of the electorate. 
It is by no means impossible that the handling of colonial affairs 
may in a few years’ time become a major issue at an election. 
Money—the electors’ money—is being pumped into the colonies 
through the Colonial Development Fund and the Overseas Food 
Corporation, and sooner or later a return will be looked for 
Whether this is expected to take the form simply of another few 
ounces of fat in the weekly ration, or whether the conception 
emerges of some form of durable political partnership in which 
the colonial peoples join those of the Dominions in an extended 


contribution [0 


in which a few peanuts branch out 


Commonwealth framework, depends ultimately on whether the 
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AIR, EAR AND EYE 


By KENNETH BAILY 


CCUSING the Government of dilatoriness in advancing 
British television may soon become an electioneering gambit, 
as Mr. Brendan Bracken indicated at Dumbarton last Satur- 

day. ‘To find out whether it is a valid grumble is an exceedingly 
dificult job. Rarely does either the Government or the B.B.C. say 
anything really authoritative about broadcasting problems. Each 
is in an admirable position to leave it to the other, and each does. 
Sir William Haley did recently state that a site had been found 
for the third television station in the North; that its transmitter 
was built ; but that the Government had not sanctioned the building 
of the station. It still rests, apparently, with the Cabinet Invest- 
ment Programme Committee to say whether the full development 
of television can be reconciled with the demands of national recovery, 
and whether it is considered worth reconciling. A clear statement as 
to what the Government thinks about this is long overdue—especially 
as sound-radio licence-payers all over the country have subsidised 
television for a minority in the south-east throughout all of television’s 
Six Operational years. 

However, it is doubtful if the ball can be left at the Government's 
feet al] the time. In the establishment of what is, after all, a new 
system of radio broadcasting eagerly demanded by the whole popula- 
tion, Downing Street would necessarily expect to receive pressure 
from the B.B.C., if not a plea for financial help. The question has 
long been asked whether the B.B.C. is itself sufficiently excited about 
television, and perhaps not over-confident of its own ability to get 
along without Government aid. It is afraid, of course, of asking for 
aid which might turn into interference. The B.B.C. side of the 
batile for television is largely conditioned by a psychological 
incapacity to become revolutionary. Sooner or later television must 
precipitate a radio revolution. Hopes that this can be timed to 
a gradual rate, convenient to the B.B.C.’s administrative set-up, 
appear fanciful in face of the one fundamental fact about tele- 
vision, evidence of which is to be found in every viewer’s home. 
Television does compete with sound radio ; the sound-receiver does 
become something of a back-number; and viewers hardly require 
two day-long sound programmes plus a third in the evening. The 
more listeners become viewers, the less, in effect, are they paying 
their licence-fee for sound-programmes. 

There are now over 130,000 television licence-holders, and the 
Midland area, coming within television’s orbit at the end of the year, 
will cover a potential 6,000,000 viewers. It only needs the third 
television transmitter in the North to have half the population on its 
way to being won over from sound listening. Yet Sir William Haley 
has stated that talk of television’s rivalling sound broadcasting is 
nonsense, and indeed that television is to walk hand-in-hand with 
sound in B.B.C. organisation. Though he said this to a conference 
of radio dealers, who might be sensitive about the sales of sound- 
radio ‘sets, he soon proved that he was not speaking idly. He 
recently had one Alexandra Palace department placed under the 
direction of a sound department at Broadcasting House ; another 
television department is expected to follow suit shortly. This looks 
less like a hand-in-hand policy than a handcuff policy—for television. 

rhe B.B.C. in its preoccupation with the future of the large 
organisation it has built up for sound broadcasting is not giving tele- 
vision a fair share of attention—especially on the material supply side. 
Felevision required more studio space in 1938. In 1946 it was in 
urgent need of modern equipment in its studios. It has recently 
been allowed to lease more studio space, which will not be ready 
until the autumn of next year. It has a six-acre stake in the B.B.C.’s 
“Radio City” plan on the old White City site, but that will not 
materialise for six years. It is still producing programmes largely 
with pre-war equipment Post-war shortages cannot serve as a 
perpetual excuse 

The Government’s Television Advisory Commitiece exists to 
advise the Postmaster-General on television development. The 
BRC. sits on the committee. The Postmaster-General is vested 
with considerable legal powers on behalf of television. Yet in a 
world of official requisitioning and priority marking the P.M.G. has 


never reuuisitioned space for television, nor seen that its urgently 
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needed equipment was given priority. Even now the construction 
of the Midland transmitter has been held up by steel shortage. If 
in fact, the B.B.C. pressure has been there, but the Government has 
negatived every television request for three years, surely it would 
have been desirable for Broadcasting House to have said so. 

In view of the material conditions in which daily television 
programmes are being produced, it is a miracle that anything 80 
ambitious ever reaches the screen, or remains there with only a 
minimum of breakdowns. The question of the hold-up in supplies 
for television might be tolerated if the Government and the BBC. 
offered a reasonable excuse. But what is becoming intolerable js 
the way in which, in spite of the enthusiasm and technical knowledge 
accumulated at Alexandra Palace, these material weaknesses are 
frustrating the development of television as an artistic medium. 
Furthermore, the sound and vision “ hand-in-hand ” policy at Broad- 
casting House will, it seems, inevitably restrict the development of 
programmes. Is a sound-radio organisation on the B.B.C.’s admini- 
strative model the right organisation to put drive into television ? 

Television faces the B.B.C. with something new in its experience, 
Unlike the development of sound radio at Savoy Hill, it is an 
expensive job, both initially and for all time. It calls for a skilful 
amalgam of the resources of radio, film and theatre ; it needs more 
man-power and more time for preparation than sound broadcasting ; 
it asks for audacity and experiment in administrative practice and in 
the investment of money. Obvious as these facts ought to be, the 
B.B.C. persists in trying to fit television into the stereotyped sound 
organisation, the most remarkable features of which are checks and 
counter-checks to save the odd shilling, and checks and counter- 
checks to avoid the risk of doing what is unprecedented. 

The next eighteen months to two years can be the most richly 
creative for television as a technique of entertainment and enlighten- 
ment ; but to reap that reward the Alexandra Palace staff requires 
freedom to spend a lot of money, and a lot of manpower, on 
experiment, as well as on improving the best it has already discovered. 
As things stand, it seems more than likely that television will be 
starved in the next two years. The Government should say once 
and for all whether it considers the development of a national tele- 
vision service wise within the context of the national recovery. The 
B.B.C. should make clear whether it has the money to develop 
television properly without aid. And somebedy should judge 
whether the B.B.C. is the right kind of organisation for a job 
necessarily revolutionary. This task of judgement would naturally 
fall to the pending enquiry on the B.B.C.; but its findings are a 
long way off—at the end of 1950 at the earliest. This leaves a 
dangerous hiatus, because between now and then television needs a 
vigorous infusion of audacious thinking and courageous investment. 
Skimped of this, it is in dangei of becoming backward in itself 
and of becoming a bigger thorn in the side of the B.B.C. That 
would be awkward at a time when the Corporation’s charter is under 
review and the question open whether to renew the charter auto 
matically or with some enforced—and revoluuionary—condiuons 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


“England ~ ! why, who cares for her—except the Chartists? Perhaps 
Lord John Russell does ; because the House of Bedford stands upon 
England, as the world does upon the tortoise in the Hindu cosmogony 
But as to any patriotism—it is a schoolboy’s virtue, and Englishmen have 
outgrown it. Are we not “tranquil” at home? Is not trade reviving? 
at least the Chancellor of the Exchequer has said so. Does not the te: 
come up to breakfast every morning ; is not the cream from Richmonc 
punctual; are there signs of decay about M. Soyer’s régime ; does the 
Carlton pale in its magnificent luxury; are there not two operas ; have 
rents fallen in Belgrave Square or in Buckingham? In short, is not the 
country prosperous? What more then? what next? The Chartists are 
quiet. Ireland is put down, even by Lord John and his Cabinet. Possibly, 
indeed, those who look below the surface may descry in the labour 
question—Pooh! who talks about that, except Carlyle or the Communists? 
Leave that subject to them. And as to England—vast abstraction !—never 
trouble vour head about her. She is the Toots of nations, and declares of 
everything, by her Representatives and their demeanour, that “1's 
of no consequence.” 


From the Spectator of Tune 23rd, 1849 
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NEVER AGAIN 


By IAN CRICHTON, King’s College (Cambridge) 


HE creamy whiteness of parachute silk against a background 

of deep-blue sky is a beautiful and inspiring sight. To the 

observer on the ground it is animating enough, but how 
much more welcome to the man swinging directly beneath it in his 
harness. For him, however, the appreciation is not entirely aesthetic. 
The blessed relief that flows through his body when he knows the 
‘chute has opened would be the same if it was a filthy, spotted 
horror. Even so, the canopies of most parachutes are incredibly 
lovely things, at the end of a mass of white rigging lines reaching 
upward and outward. But if this pattern is not ideal and 
symmetrical, then every trick is tried to make it so. The twists 
that frequently occur in rigging lines can usually be eliminated by 
a series of violent kicks in the air, but nothing very serious would 
happen if they were to remain there for. the whole descent. 
However, the inevitable contact with the ground might be a little 
harder, and anything that detracts from the maximum efficiency of 
a parachute is to be avoided if possible. 

Having got rid of his twists, the parachutist can relax. The 
measurement of time in seconds is misleading in his case, for, 
though it may only take him half a minute to reach the earth, it 
seems a life-time. For the first few seconds his mind is not troubled 
by any thoughts of the landing, and he can appreciate the delights of 
his situation to the full. He can watch the plane he has just left 
as it disappears from view ; he can shout to his friends who are also 
in the air—but he will be startled to hear how thin and weak his 
own voice souads. He can look in wonder at the model houses and 
patchwork quilt of fields below him. He can marvel at their small- 
ness, but he is more often impressed by the fact that he does not 
seem to be moving at all. 

At first the only sensation of movement is given by the uprush 
of cool air as he falls through it, but he does not think of this or 
realise its implication. He seems to be floating soundlessly in a 
void. All is quiet, except for a droning in the distance, and all is 
peace. He is hanging motionless and free, and on a fine day this 
can produce such a feeling of satisfaction as to amount almost to 
ecstasy. He is alone, and his dangling feet touch nothing. He can 
laugh at the cotton-wool smoke of a toy train far below, or admire 
the brilliance of colour in everyday things like roofs, roads, hay- 
stacks and cars. Life seems to take on a new meaning for him; 
this new viewpoint appears to offer immense possibilities. He is 
above the troubles of the world, and its cares are suddenly remote. 
With all this comes the half-conscious realisation that the worst is 
over, and that the awful fear of being too afraid was unfounded. 

Blissfully he continues in this state, staring all about him, until 
he happens to glance down again. This time he receives a terrible 
shock. The objects on the ground are at once a great deal larger 
and nearer. They are toys no longer, and are all too horribly 
realistic, with hard surfaces and unpleasant protuberances. But 
most horrible of all is the shattering of the illusion of being stationary, 
as they slowly and steadily move up to meet him. He reflects 
unhappily on the truism that what goes up must come down, and 
prepares himself for the landing. Action must now take the place of 
pleasant day-dreams, and the efficiency of the action is added to 
immeasurably by the possibility of a broken limb. 

The tempo of life is abruptly increased, and the correct position 
for landing is hurriedly adopted. Good timing is vital at this stage, 
to ensure that contact with the ground is made as gently as possible, 
and every technique is employed to manipulate straps, rigging lines 
and canopy to this effect. It is possible to control the amount of 
air in the canopy so skilfully that it can be made to inflate quickly 
just at the moment of impact, thus temporarily slowing down the 
descent at the most important time. Sogn it is apparent that there 
is horizontal as well as vertical motion, caused by the wind, and 
the ground appears to be rushing sideways and upwards at an alarming 
speed. The last few seconds are a hectic panic of remembering the 
drill and pulling the correct straps, and then the feet are struck 
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very hard from below, and the parachutist rolls over and gets out of 
his harness. 

A parachute on the ground is a stricken beauty ; almost lifeless, 
deflated, a tangled mass of silken lines and webbing straps. 
Occasionally the wind will catch a part of it, to make it flutter and 
then drop back, like some wounded animal trying to rise to its 
feet. The man who has just used it so selfishly rarely thinks of 
the immense trouble and skill that has gone into its folding and 
packing—all for a life of thirty seconds. Instead he is occupied with 
his personal thoughts of how pleasant_it is to be on terra firma 
once more, and looks forward to meeting his friends and exchanging 
experiences. Very certainly he is conscious that all is over for the 
time being, and often purposely forgets that both the ’chute and 
he are due for another jump. He lives for the moment, and his 
present mood rejects any consideration of the next time. There are 
plenty of men who positively look forward to the following jump, 
and who beg permision to do more than their allotted compulsory 
quota, but these are not normal men. There is some insistent and 
restless need within them demanding to be satisfied, and the exhilara- 
tion of danger to them is like meat and drink to men who are 
hungry. 

Cold statistics show that there is really less danger in parachuting 
than there is in crossing a busy street. But it is just as well that 
the mental strain of the first is not also present in the second. Other- 
wise professional psychiatrists would soon be the most overworked 
men in the world. Brute strength and colossal muscles are little 
use in the air if the mind is unwilling. In the Army it is indeed 
worse than uselzss to train a man to physical perfection if, when 
the time comes}:he refuses to jump. Gonsequently a great deal of 
care is taken in weeding out a potential “jibber” before he even 
sees an aeroplane, though the process continues right from the 
moment he volunteered to when he makes his eighth jump. A 
large percentage of volunteers are not accepted at the initial inter- 
view, and all through the training men are being sent back to their 
units for physical or psychological inadequacies. Since it is entirely 
voluntary, there is no stigma attached to a man if he does not 
complete his course. Anyone is allowed to leave when he likes. 
But after the eighth jump it is a different story. Now he is a 
qualified parachutist, and wears the wings and draws the pay entitled 
to him. If he should now refuse to jump, he is liable for court- 
martial, though there is seldom need for this. 

Many men become inured to parachuting, but most face the same 
awful mental torture every time they are preparing to jump. The 
fiendish process is better appreciated by the more sensitive, naturally 
enough, though the suffering is all a matter of degree. It usually 
starts when the men file through a hangar to collect a parachute. 
The good-humoured backchat with the pretty W.A.A.F. packers 
pardonably lays emphasis on the hope that they have done their job 
superlatively well on this particular day. Then comes a tightening 
of the emotions as the process develops. In the plane hands become 
clammy, hearts beat faster, faces go ashen grey. A song. is started, 
and each man sings—anything to cancel out and forget the next 
five minutes. At last the green light goes on, and in a final burst 
of dazed agony, the torture is over. I have gone through it only 
eight times, but never again—I hope. . 
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HEREDITY 
Tue lines of his young face 
Stained by brief April tears 
Show how love’s features thrust 
Up from the long-dead years, 
And in his eyes I trace 
The resurrected dust ; 
The same remembered grace 
Lives on through flesh and bone, 
Familiar smile or frown 
Rolls back the heavy stone, 
And with his every breath 
Defeats the dark of death 
And makes the unknown known. 

DouGtas GIBSON. 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE been reading this week, and not without pity and terror, 
the Erinnerungen, or Memoirs, of the late Richard von 
Kihlmann, which have been published in a single stout 

German volume. This is not the place to examine what fresh light 
these frank revelations throw upon the origins of the First World 
War. Suffice it to say that they confirm, and in a vivid and astringent 
manner, the indictments of German foreign policy made by such 
writers as Erich Brandenburg, Professor Fay, Dr. G. P. Gooch and 
Theodor Wolff. It was certainly not by intention that William II 
and Prince Biilow landed Germany in a hostile coalition and a war 
on two fronts. The charge which history makes against them is not 
that of responsibility for a sequence of terrible misfortunes ; it is a 
charge of volatile but persistent irresponsibility. The tragic impres- 
sion of intellectual frivolity which was left upon the mind by Biilow’s 
own extraordinary Memoirs is reinforced by reading this calm, 
serious, saddened and in some ways honourable book. Richard von 
Kuhlmann completed the draft of his memoirs at a date when the 
full consequences of Germany’s tragedy were already apparent ; he 
did not live to revise the proofs. Yet he was able to tell in great 
detail the story of his own attempts to prevent, and thereafter to 
mitigate, the disaster. He describes his efforts, when Counsellor of 
the German Embassy in London before the first war, to reach an all- 
embracing agreement with the British Government. He _ also 
describes how, when Secreyary of State in 1917, he strove, with the 
Emperor’s knowledge and consent, to secure a negotiated peace with 
the Western Powers. On each of these occasions his endeavours 
were complicated by the intervention of the militarists, by Tirpitz in 
1913, and by Ludendorff in 1917. Thereafter Kiihlmann was 
dismissed from office, and in the thirty years of life that remained to 
him he played no further part in public affairs. 


+ * * 7 


Apart from the great historical importance of these Memoirs, there 
is the psychological problem which they raise. “ How came it,” 
one asks oneself, “ that a man of such high intelligence, a man gifted 
with such clarity of vision and consistency of purpose, should have 
failed so utterly to achieve his ends?” “ Was it,” one asks oneself 
again, “ due to some defect in his own character and mind, or was he 
the victim of a vicious and artificial system ?” The answer is that 
it would have required a man of superhuman powers to dominate 
the many and conflicting vested interests which had established 
themselves in the post-Bismarck period; and that Kiihlmann, 
although perhaps more enlightened than any of his compatriots, 
possessed certain defects of temperament which prevented him from 
inspiring loyalty among the few or arousing the confidence of the 
many. It is interesting to trace the career and to identify the mistakes 
of this remarkable man, since they illustrate, not merely the inefficacy 
of intelligence unaccompanied by strength of character, but also the 
psychological faults to which the Germans in general, and German 
diplomatists in particular, are specially liable. Kiihlmann was born 
in Constantinople, where his father was Director of the Anatolian 
Railways, and he may have absorbed in childhood a certain sympathy 
for Oriental methods of negotiation. As a young man he acquired 
A passionate admiration for Goethe and Bismarck. From the former 
he derived, not it is to be feared any lasting belief in the universality 
of the moral law, but the illusion that knowledge is the same as 
From the latter he learnt the dangerous doctrine of cool, 
calm, patient and inexorable realism. , 


wisdom 


. o * * 


He was a most ambitious man and from the moment of his entry 
into the German diplomatic service he determined to achieve a 
rapid, and if possible a dramatic, career. In this ardent, reckless 
and not too scrupulous young man Freiherr von Holstein, the evil 
genius of German policy, recognised an instrument perfectly adapted 
to his own ends. He encouraged Kuhlmann to address private reports 
1© him behind the backs of their respective chiefs. The only consis- 





tent strand in Holstein’s tortuous policy was the recurrent illusion 
that, whatever happened, there could never be an entente between 
England and Russia: fortified by this fallacy, he considered it safe 
to toy with the agreeable game of separating England from France. 
With the vague support of Biilow, and in spite of the intermittent hesi- 
tations of the Emperor, he decided to stage a trial of .force, or 
Kraftprobe, which would demonstrate to the world the inherent 
weakness of the Anglo-French agreement. The first move in this 
game (a game which ended in the Anglo-Russian Convention and 
the stultification of his whole policy) was to induce William II to 
pay his dramatic visit to Tangier in March, 1950. Young Kiihlmann 
at the time was first secretary of the German Legation in Morocco; 
he ardently furthered this histrionic demonstration ; and in his 
Memoirs he records, with amused affection, the difficulty he 
encountered in inducing his Emperor to enter a surf-boat and to 
ride through the narrow, anarchist-infested streets of the Moorish 
town. Kuhlmann, after this resounding episode, became a marked 
man. He was shortly afterwards transferred to the key post of 
Counsellor of the Germany Embassy in London. 


7 * * * 


He trealised more clearly than any of his fellows that England, 
however passive or pacifist she might seem, would never allow 
Germany to acquire command of the seas, and that without that 
command Germany could never in the end win a European war. He 
also realised that he would be unable, by direct persuasion, to induce 
either Tirpitz or the Emperor to abandon their naval ambitions ; the 
only hope was to provide the German people (who had been stirred 
by the propaganda of the Flottenverein) with an alternative and even 
more attractive ambition. He thus conceived a most ingenious 
plan. He decided to play upon the natural horror of war by which 
the Liberal Government were animated, by offering them a compre- 
hensive and realistic Anglo-German agreement. Under this agree- 
ment, in return for Germany’s “ friendship,” England was to promise 
her the reversion of the Portuguese (and by implication the Belgian) 
colonies in Africa and wide concessions in regard to the Baghdad 
Railway. Such an agreement, he foresaw, would have a dual 
advantage. On the one hand it would discredit the British Govern- 
ment with European opinion, ard thereby dislocate their relations 
with France and Russia; and on the other hand it would provide 
German opinion with the dazzling prospect of a great African Empire 
and thereby induce his countrymen to abandon their fantastic 
dreams of naval supremacy. He applied himself to this scheme 
with passionate industry, eliminating his own chief from the discus- 
sions, and working through those members of the Cabinet, and 
certain junior officials of our own Foreign Office, whom he regarded 
as influential and sympathetic to his scheme. 


* 7 * * 


The astonishing thing is that this manoeuvre almost succeeded. 
It may be argued that no firm Anglo-German agreement would 
ever have been possible, unless we had been prepared, not merely to 
pay Danegeld with the property of an ally, but also to recognise 
the permanent cession of Alsace-Lorraine to Germany and to 
guarantee the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Kihlmann was correct in 
thinking that the British Government would pay almost any price 
in order to avert a possible war ; where he failed was in not under- 
standing that no British Government could present so dishonourable 
and dangerous a transaction for the approval of Parliament. The 
pattern he devised was ingenious and not illogical ; what he did not 
see was that, although each part fitted beautifully, the whole was 
morally impracticable. He over-estimated the influence of those 
who agreed with him, even as in 1917 he under-estimated the power 
of those by whom he was opposed. Like so many Germans, he 
believed that his knowledge of individual trees meant that he under- 
stood the wood. 
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THE THEATRE 
«The Tempest.”? (Performed by the O.U.D.S. at Oxford.) 


Tuts is by no means the first summer in which Shakespeare has 
established a bridgehead on the bosky littoral of the lake in Worcester 
College Gardens, and as I watched the 1949 Tempest I could not 
help comparing it with an O.U.D.S. production of this rather 
endearing play twenty-One years ago in roughly the same place. One 
ought, I suppose, out of loyalty to one’s own generation, to take the 
line that we did things very much better in the old days ; but honesty 
compels me to admit that the opposite is true. For one thing, Mr. 
Alan Cooke, this year’s President, has established a much firmer 
control over the climate than we ever aspired to. Our Ariel, footing 
it featly here and there, was badly handicapped by the heavy going, 
and when he wished to alter course had to do a sort of telemark on 
the soggy turf. The actual dialogue spoken by the actors is, of 
course, the same today as it was in 1928; but this year’s audiences 
hear much more of it than ours ever did as they cowered beneath 
their reverberant umbrellas under the warring tree-tops. This may 
be one of the reasons why this year’s audiences are far larger than 
ours were. 

But only one of the reasons. Mr. Nevill Coghill and Mr. Graham 
Berins, this year’s producers, understand both the capabilities and 
the limitations of an undergraduate cast, and have, I should say, got 
more out of their actors (whose natural level of competence is not 
above the average) than our professional producer got out of his. 
Drawing on an experience of amphibious operations which was 
admittedly not available to us, they have made bold and ingenious 
use of the lake, and the climax of the play, when the humans are all 
ferried away down a funnel of light in a craft whose master’s decision 
to put to sea at all must have been based on Prospero’s exceptionally 
favourable shipping forecast, is a charming and memorable bit of 
open-air stagecraft. Caliban descends into the slime of the foreshore, 
Ariel, miraculously scampering out across lily-leaves to bid farewell 
to the voyagers, disappears into freedom under cover of fireworks, 
and the audience go home with at least one picture in their minds 
which they are never likely to forget. 

The trouble about Prospero is that he is a bore—not a mellow, 
foolish, bumbling, inconsequent bore like Gonzalo, whom we cannot 
help liking, but a real juggernaut, exigent, assertive, didactic. Con- 
vention more or less demands that we should regard him as an 
admirable character, but he does not really behave like one. He is 
always showing off, he bullies Ariel, he is perfectly beastly to 
Caliban, and the alacrity and vehemence with which he warns his 
daughter against unchastity as soon as she meets a man suggest a 
prurient mind. The actor who plays the part in the open air is 
handicapped by being unable to drop (as he could in the theatre) 
into a minor key and bring out such touches of the wistful and the 
tender as are to be found in it ; and I think this explains why Mr. 
David Williams, though he moved and spoke excellently, never quite 
managed to enlist our sympathy for the long-lost, long-winded exile. 

Mr. A. W. J. Becker was a good Caliban (in 1928 I cannot believe 
that the monster’s unsatisfactory performance of his duties as gardener- 
handyman made quite the same vivid impression on us as it does 
today), Mr. John Schlesinger’s Trinculs had moments of considerable 
felicity, and Miss Ralda Nash was a competent and agreeable 
Miranda. The swans and the bats gave the same loyal and valuable 
support as they gave us in 1928, and if the tempo of the shunting in 
the adjacent railway yards had lost some of that pristine vigour which 
helped to drown our windswept blank verse, that only goes to show 
what unexpected benefits are conferred by nationalisation. 

PETER FLEMING. 
Harpo and Chico Marx. (London Palladium.) 


Two MUSKETEERS? Two Blind Mice? It would be perfectly possible, 
yet even as we concede the possibility we are conscious that there 
lacketh something still. “ We take no note of Time,” the poet Young 
remarks, “ but from its loss.” Can this be true also of Groucho ? 
Certainly I was never able quite to take in all that Harpo and Chico 
were up to, because every time a gentleman in the audience joined 
in with a particularly distinctive laugh (and there were several such 
gentlemen in the audience) I thought nervously that here was the 
missing link and that incredible moustache was about to swim before 
me. And so as I write it is only about the absent Groucho that I 
have any illusions. Harpo and Chico I have seen in the flesh, and 
now in retrospect they appear a little less than life-size. Accomplished, 
lovable, funny, all these—they turn out to be only human after all. 
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Harpo looks like an excellent copy of himself by a minor master 
in the same school, but the things he is given to do are unworthy 
of him. Once only, for a few minutes, is this magnificent mime, 
sitting mute and adoring at the feet of a lovely singer, allowed to 
move us with pity and love by the perfect set of an eyebrow and the 
droop of ar under-lip. Most of the rest of the time he is popping 
on and off the stage without useful purpose. It is no encouragement 
to a great comic to give him a pair of cardboard pantomime scissors 
three feet long to run after the girls with. Chico, possibly a lesser 
artist than his brother, is in the present show the more convincing. 
His voice endears him at once to everybody, for what he says and 
how he says it. His timing and rhythm are perfect. He is the sort 
of person one wants to go and shake hands with ; he reinforces our 
feeling that there must be good somewhere in the world. 

CHRISTOPHER ADAMS. 


THE CINEMA 
“Whisky Galore.”” (Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.)——* Kind 
Hearts and Coronets,”’ (Leicester Square Theatre.) 

“A RED-LETTER day,” noted my colleague not much more than a 
month ago, laughing out loud at Passport to Pimlico, but observing 
that “our comedies are not, I fear, usually successful.” But no 
sooner has Miss Graham turned her back than out from the same 
studio pop Whisky Galore and Kind Hearts and Coronets, to mark 
two more days in red in the filmgoer’s calendar, What is heartening 
—beyond the fact that we have seen three admirable British comedies 
in less than a couple of months—is that Sir Michael Balcon, the pro- 
ducer, to use his own phrase, is “extending the boundaries of film 
comedy ” with each film. 

True, Whisky Galore resembles Passport to Pimlico in being a 
folk-comedy, in finding its fun in the simple pleasures and absurdities 
of simple people. But where Passport to Pimlico was a Cockney 
comedy, Whisky Galore breaks the silence of the seas among 
the farthest Hebrides, and bases its perfectly plausible story on a 
war-time whisky wreck that really happened. Among the varied 
excellences in this comedy that capers so appealingly around the 
edge of realism the stroke of genius—if I may introduce what has 
become a prig’s word into a paean of praise—was to entrust it to a 
documentary director and to a near-documentary technique. The 
film unit went to Barra instead of building Barra in the studio, and 
Mr. Alexander Mackendrick is happily, even uproariously, at home 
in catching the glint in the eyes of the thirsty Hebrideans at the 
news of whisky on the rocks, the droop of the mouth at the realisa- 
tion that plunder is one thing, breaking the sawbath another. The 
professional actors—Mr. Basil Radford notably, as the stolid 
Englishman bewitched and bewildered by the light-footed, light- 
fingered, light-hearted Scots—are as credible as the locals, but the 
film is more than the sum of its excellent performances. Its script— 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s and Mr. Angus Macphail’s—is witty, 
and so are its purely visual jests. The final bouquet, therefore, must 
go to Ealing Studios. 

In all but the teamwork and the excellence Kind Hearts is as 
different as possible. This, to me, is the most delightful film of 
the delightful three, for it is a kind of British comedy we hadn’t 
dared to dream about—urbane, satirical, witty, sophisticated, 
altogether adult. Of what use to explain that it recounts the 
murder by Mr. Dennis Price of the half-dozen members of a 
ducal family—all played by Mr. Alec Guinness—who stand between 
him and the title? None at all. There are twists in this 
exquisite nonsense that must come to you fresh, and it is all, in any 
case, in the telling. Partly in Mr. Price’s voice on the sound-track, 
explaining how necessary it all was, how wearisome ; partly in robust 
but disciplined performances by Mr. Miles Malleson, for instance, 
a hangman with a mind to his manners, or by Mr. Alec Guinness, 
now a suffragette, now a British Casabianca, now a rector in the 
last, port-sodden stage of senility, gorgeously gaga. Partly in the 
words. Last night’s lover to this morning’s bridegroom, for instance, 
“ You’re a lucky fellow . . .” and then, quite innocently, “ Take my 
word for it”; and partly in the images—the pair of antlers among 
the wedding-presents. 

Its only naughtinesses are no nearer the knuckle than this, and it 
is for delicacy, indeed, as much as anything that one compliments 
Mr. Robert Hamer (who, as Mr. Preston Sturges does, had a hand 
in the script as well as directing) on a film that suggests that American 
comic gem of yesterday, A Slight Case of Murder, remade and 
commentated by M. Sacha Guitry, and yet with an unmistakable 
English accent. Cyrit Ray. 


, 











———— 





MUSIC 


DuRING the last week we have heard two works of which their com- 
posers said that they contained the best of which they were capable. 
Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius and Satie’s Socrate have virtually no 
other common characteristic—except possibly that they both represent 
extremes of what are considered, at least by foreigners, to be national 
characteristics. Is the well-nourished, well-developed physique of 
Elgar’s music healthy and Junoesque or simply blowsy, the middle- 
aged spread of one of Parsifai’s Flower Maidens? Is the thinness 
and monotony of Satie’s music that of an athlete and ascetic or 
simply poverty-stricken, the jejune hoax of a typically Parisian 
practical joker? Age, temperament and upbringing will largely deter- 
mine how we answer these questions. 

In any case the B.B.C. did us a great service by their performance 
of Socrate, giving us a chance to check some of the large claims 
which have been made on its behalf. The greatest admirers of Satie, 
as of Mahler, are to be found among those who came into personal 
contact with the composer or have at least lived with those who 
enjoyed that contact. It is quite impossible to write off a composer 
10 whom Debussy, Ravel, Roussel, Milhaud and Stravinsky all pro- 
claimed themselves indebted. And yet, listening to the admirable 
performance of Socrate by Sophie Wyss, Megan Foster and a section 
of the L.S.O. conducted by Constant Lambert, I personally could 
not help feeling that it was Satie’s ideas about music and his per- 
sonality that were revolutionary and valuable, rather than the music 
itself. Satie provided a kind of emetic after the Roman banquet of 
Wagner and the French Impressionist composers. The emetic has 
done its work and music has been purged ; but has Satie’s music 
in itself any more importance or interest in the history of music 
than a dose of cascara in the history of an illness? 

* . * * 


The performance by the Opéra Comique Company of Debussy’s 
Pelléas et Mélisande was chiefly remarkable for M. Etcheverry’s 
magnificent Golaud, which was both vocally and dramatically perhaps 
the best single performance at Covent Garden since the war, not 
excluding Kirsten Flagstad’s Briinnhilde. Jacques Jansen’s Pelléas 
was extremely elegant and accomplished, quite lacking in Maeter- 
linck’s particular kind of poetry but instinct with a clearly conceived 
sense of style. Iréne Joachim was an unsympathetic Mélisande, not 
so much “ fay” as frankly “ wet” (the distinction is fine but very 
important in this work). Maeterlinck’s poetry of passivity and 
silence (perhaps another emetic after the gross volubility and panache 
of, say, Hugo ?) has certainly dated, and the glory has departed, at 
least for the moment, from Mélisande’s huge head of hair, her doves 
and her extraordinary stupidity in looking in a cave for a ring which 
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she had dropped the same day into a fountain. Nevertheless much 
more can be salvaged from Maeterlinck’s poetic ideals than this 
French production would lead one to suppose. In the first place the 
sets were not only ugly and tattered-looking but so inept as to make 
nonsense of some scenes (Act 1, scene 2, in particular). The lighting 
in the same scene, in the grotto and in the love-scene by the fountain 
contradicted the express sense of the text and the character of 
Debussy’s intensely poetical music. In the same way Arkel’s tender- 
ness towards Mélisande, which should be the tenderness of the very 
old and quite devoid of any hint of the erotic, was given by M. 
Froumenty a physical, feverish quality which again made nonsense 
of both Maeterlinck and Debussy. Roger Desormiére achieved 
excellent results with the Covent Garden Orchestra. 


MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


Tue face of Europe has changed since Sir Francis Rose was dis- 
covered by Miss Gertrude Stein, and the face of Sir Francis’s painting 
has changed scarcely less. As one or two small works have hinted 
recently, he has become much more abstract, and has succumbed 
to the delights of concocting textures. Broadly speaking, his new 
show at Gimpel Fils reveals the symbols of Picasso expressed in the 
manner of Klee. This is an over-simplification, of course, and perhaps 
unfair to the undoubted release of power which has taken place. 
Certainly this is Sir Francis Rose’s most interesting exhibition. 
Nevertheless, I sensed a forcing of the pace, a forcing of vision and 
talent, which lent a self-conscious and slightly unnatural air to his 
graphic adventures. Technically, some of the tricks employed are 
not without interest (his pen lines seem almost rusted on to the 
paper), and his corrosive colour combinations are sometimes striking. 
But though the delicacy of a Klee would scarcely perhaps be in 
keeping with the subject matter of the Crucifixion series here, I 
found Sir Francis’s rhetoric somewhat heavy-handed and not 
altogether convincing. 
M. H. MIDDLETON. 


. * * * 


Traditional Art of the Colonies 


THE exhibition of the traditional art of the British Colonies which 
was opened at the Royal Anthropological Institute, 21, Bedford 
Square, on Tuesday, and will remain on view until July 2oth, 
is not only an exhibition for specialists in so-called “ primitive art” 
but may well be found absorbing by those whose interest in art 
is more general. An unlearned visitor, at a first glance, might under- 
standably assume that all the eighty-eight exhibits derive from an 
antiquity almost equally remote. But this is not the case. None 
of the wooden carvings are much older than 1800; a charming 
Disney-ish figure in a tall hat from the Santa Cruz Islands (No. 77) 
is only about a hundred years old. On the other hand, a remarkable 
small head in terracotta (No. 1) recently excavated at Nok in Northern 
Nigeria is provisionally dated to the latter half of the first millennium 
B.c. (and is a work that will give joy to any living sculptor). Many 
of the finest bronzes date from the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It is essentially an evolutionary art that is here illustrated, 
an art that has shown few and gradual changes in the style of the 
carvers of these various communities. Dating becomes therefore 
relatively unimportant. A wooden head from the eastern Ibo of 
Nigeria (No. 47) appears an uncompromising Picasso; a painted 
mask from the Nigerian Ijo tribe (No. 44a) suggests a delicate 
Modigliani. Art critics, and especially those of advanced tendency, 
should pay careful attention to this exhibition, which may suggest 
to them that the Cubism and Surrealism that is likely to survive 
is t0 be found here at the Anthropological Institute—the product 
of centuries of tradition—rather than in the studios of those “ modern 
artists” who have deserted the stream of European culture. 

Four plaster casts of life-size bronze heads from Ife in Nigeria 
(No. 7) present a special problem. They are attributed to the period 
between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, but their naturalism 
is quite exceptional ; they appear to be life-like portraits. The tech- 
nique is perfect—and the secret of this technique rested with the 
native artists, influencing the later bronze work of Benin. The 
naturalism, however, remained an isolated phenomenon, and suggests 
some specific Greek or European influence that did not persist. I 
hope that some of those who go to see the treasures from Munich and 
Vienna will find their way to Bedford Square, for they will discover 
much to ponder. The Arts Council has wisely given all three 
exhibitions its blessing. DEREK HUDSON. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE RIVAL MINDS 


Sie,—There must be many weary readers in this weary world who (even 
before they may have read Mr. Alexander Werth’s delightful brochure, 
Musical Uproar in Moscow) see quite plainly uiat fundamentally the 
mind of Karl Marx is incompatible with the mind of historic civilisation 
(both pagan and Christian). Either one must conquer the other or both 
must agree to have nothing to do with each other. 

It is obvious that up to a point the methods of the Kremlin have 
much in common with the Vatican: (1) an Index Expurgatorius ; (2) an 
office of the inquisition ; (3) the claim to educate the child in the faith as 
the only true faith. But there the analogy ends. One is and the other is 
not inspired by a spiritual tradition. The Roman Church (of which I am 
not a member) has found it possible to live fraternally and to exchange 
free intercourse with a Protestant world, because fundamentally there has 
been a faith in common. It is conceivable that the same may prove 
possible in the Marxian civilisation. At the moment Yugoslavia seems to 
be in the same condition as was England at the Reformation. 

But there cannot be any fraternal relationship between the Kremlin 
and Western civilisation, simply because (as the aforesaid weary readers 
in a weary world—not being congenital idiots—know), with all His divine 
understanding and kindness, Christ cannot shake hands or make terms 
with the Devil. But He never suggested destroying the Devil. “Let 
him be unto you as a stranger.” “ Watch and Pray.” Surely the advice 
was wise and might be followed with advantage.—Yours very truly, 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. ARTHUR R, L. GARDNER. 





GERMANY’S TIMBER RESOURCES 


3ix,—It is not only the dismartling of industry which causes economic 
wastage and a growing sense of frustration and bitterness in Germany. 
The dismantling of the forests acts in the same way. Deaf ears have been 
turned to the representations of German forestry experts (formerly we 
sent over British students to learn from such experts), The British zone 
is in any case poor in forests compared to other parts of Germany. 
Under our occupation Schleswig Holstein has now been largely denuded ; 
and in Lower Saxony by 1948 one-third of the, older pine-wood and 
half of the older oak-wood had already been felled. Clear-felling, 
n the area of the Harz Mountains and of the Black Forest, 
i.e. under the British and French respectively, has been on such a scale 
that the evils of erosion and disturbance of water supplies are already 
arising. Employment in furniture and other industries directly dependent 
on timber is already restricted, and closing-down becomes a serious 
danger. ‘Transport suffers to a very serious degree, and worst of all the 
building trade. In a country where wholt towns are still in ruins a 
minimum of wood has been available for repairs and for building. 

Although it is hoped that exports of timber are soon to cease from the 
British zone, there remains a major cause of loss. Under our régime 
large quantities of Ruhr coal are still being exported, resulting in a 
serious shortage for German domestic use. In the first two winters of 
our occupation, one of them terribly severe, hardly any coal was allowed 
for fuel purposes. The Germans had no choice but to fell valuable 
timber trees. German stoves are unadapted for wood, and if green it 
loses im amy case three-quarters of its heating power. It has been 
estimated that in three years the timber thus burnt would have provided 
for 1,700,000 tenements Meanwhile the overcrowding in Bizonia (in 
particular of the “expulsee” victims of the Poles and Czechs) means 
life for millions of people under sub-human conditions. What sort of 
Western Europe are we now preparing ?—Yours, &c., 

Whingate, Peaslake, Surrey. Dorotuy F. Buxton. 


ORTHODOX JEWS IN PALESTINE 


Sir,—With the discussion now going on with regard to the inter- 
nationalisation of the entire area of Jerusalem is bound up the matter of 
the rights of minorities, Moslem and Christian. I would urge that the 
rights of the group of strictly Orthodox Jews known as Veturai Karty 
(Watchmen of the City), resident in Palestine for four or five generations, 
be guaranteed precisely as the rights of other minorities are guaranteed 
They should be granted safety of life and limb and property. They should 
be assured of non-interference in their internal affairs by the Zionists: their 
Press, schools, institutions, religious courts and slaughtering-places should 
not be seized or tampered with. They should not be subjected to taxation 
and military service by a State whose very “ principles ” they abhor. They 
did not participate in the elections, for they want no part or parcel in the 
anew Zionist State. Simple justice requires that they be free of annovance 
or molestation. 
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THE EDITOR 


Members of this group have been persecuted by the Zionist Government 
This is only the beginning. A new chapter in Jewish martyrdom has been 
opened. Only recently (Saturday, June 4th) some of them were attacked 
and beaten in Jerusalem by Zionist soldiers because they protested 
vigorously against public violation by them of the Holy Sabbath in the 
Holy City. None will rejoice more than these Jews if all Jerusalem, old 
and new, be internationalised, for then, without ties of any kind to the 
Zionist State, they can pursue the even tenor of their ways, serving God 
und man.—Faithfully yours, Jacosp HELLER. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


A GERMAN YOUTH GROUP 


Sir,—Talking and writing about the “problem of German youth’ 
continues, and it has become a commonplace that one of the major 
difficulties in the rebuilding of Western Europe lies in the Allies’ approach 
to the question. Opinions vary on both sides of the Channel among 
all those who feel called upon to take a stand for or against “the younger 
generation.” We have listened far too long in the hope of finding a chance 
despite the many voices. We have taken it all in our stride ; the collective 
guilt and the ceremonies of denazification, and even accusations of apathy 
and lack of gratitude have failed to stir our emotions. Retreating, as it 
were, into our ivory towers we watched the great strange world around 
us to find that the malaise is a general one, and that our disappointments 
were not dissimilar to the disappointments of young people everywhere 
Now that the shadow of the fury of war is once again casting its poisonous 
spell, the decision to extend a hand of friendship to young people over the 
border, and to deny openly any responsibility for the events which may 
well follow present policy, is an urgent and imperative one. 

Regardless of countries and zones, members of our harassed generation 
have got and are getung together. This process, however modest, has been 
silent and unobserved, for true friendship does not require its Ministry 
of Information. Out of the first brief contacts and encounters since the 
end of that other war to make the world safe for the peace-loving nations, 
there has grown without much discussion a loose-linked group whose aim 
and name is the “ Comradeship of Peace.” 

Although our good will has been misused in the past, we have also 
learned enough to know that we are not quite another “lost generation.” 
Strange as it may seem there is little inclination in our ranks to jump on 
either of the two big band-wagons, because we share the conviction that 
this is not the way for a peaceful Germany in a peaceful Europe. We ate 
not embarrassed to foster the good and to fight the bad, and to put our 
enthusiasm into our work. And we are not a bit ashamed to be Germans 
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whe love their own country just as much as other people love theirs. 
On the contrary, the time is approaching when we may feel justly proud 
io have helped with all our strength in the organisation of a United 
Europe in which all member States will enjoy equal status. 

We did not start the last war and we will not start the next. The first 
shell exploded in the country of our youth. Yet we are not blameless 
since, at some point or other, we have to accept a measure of responsibility 
for the shortcomings of the senior generation. We do so gladly and 
wholeheartedly for the sake of Germany’s recovery and transformauon. 
But our path must be our own. The policies of 1919, the Hitler system, 
wnd the dis-United Nations occupation policies have smashed our con- 
fidence in the ability of the present and past rules. Within the constellation 
brought about by the greatest defeat ever suffered by a great nation in 
modern times, we want to help ourselves in building together with our 
European friends an emergency community and, as constant objective, a 
constructive comradeship of peace. ARNFRIED SADDAI. 

Comradeship of Peace, (22a) Wuppertal-Elberfel, Weissenburgstr. 27, 
British Zone, Germany 


FAR EASTERN POLICY 


Sir,—Until I read the letter to the Spectator of Mr. Ashton Greene, of 
Princeton University, I had considered the principle of self-determination 
so firmly established in the minds of modern thinking men as to preclude 
the possibility of question by anyone who considered himself a progressive 
niellectual. But first the utterances of Messrs. Costello and De Valera 
on the subject of Northern Ireland, and now Mr. Greene's observations 
m Hongkong have made me wonder whether my political views are 
somewhat out of date. Mr. Greene wants the British to give Hongkong 
to China Ihe principal argument which he advances for such a course 
of action is that the Chinese “ will eventually try to take it by force 
anyway.” Apart from advocating a policy of base cowardice, which 
contrasts strangely with the aggressive anti-Communism which we are 
at the moment witnessing in the United States, Mr. Greene recommends 
that we hand over the entire population of one country to the doubtful 
mercies of another without so much as consulting the party most affected 
by the transaction, viz., the inhabitants of Hongkong, who have con- 
sistently shown themselves uninterested in such a transfer. Mr. Greene 
further advises us to prepare Malaya for self-government, as if he were 
suggesting something unheard-of and quite revolutionary, instead of the 
goal at which we have been continually aiming for the past four years. 
Perhaps Mr. Greene could suggest some solution to the well-nigh in- 
soluble racial problems of Malaya ? But he would probably only advise 
us to admit a hundred thousand Chinese immigrants at once. I for one 
find the strictures of Americans on our colonial policy rather tiresome, and 
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I wish that they would examine the nigger in their own woodpile, instead 
of counting the chinks in our armour.—Yours faithfully, 

Edgariey Manor, Glastonbury, Somerset. JULIAN MarsH 
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FAMILY PLANNING 


Sir,—The Royal Commission on Population, in its recently published 
report, accepts the principle of voluntary parenthood as not only inevitable 
but desirable, since any return to the unrestricted increase in numbers of 
the early nineteenth century would have social and economic consequences 
even more disastrous than a declining birth-rate ? As the practice of some 
form of birth-control is now accepted by the majority, it is especially 
important that scientific advice on contraception should be made available 
to all married women, since otherwise recourse will be had to harmfy! 
and dangerous methods of limiting births. For these reasons the Family 
Planning Association warmly endorses the Royal Commission’s recom. 
mendations that family-planning advice should be given through the 
Natiozal Health Service. 

Even if the Government adopt the Royal Commission’s recommende- 
tions it is probable that some time will pass before administrative action 
can be taken to implement them in detail. Demand for family planning 
advice comes to the F.P.A, from many districts where no clinic is within 
easy reach but the establishment of sufficient new clinics to help these 
women is impossible with our present limited financial resources. | 
appeal to your readers to support the work of the F.P.A., which, through 
ts 70 branch clinics all over the country, is making a direct and unique 
contribution to family welfare, so that the Association can continue tc 
carry out the recommendations of the Royal Commission until such time 
as the State shall take over this duty.—Yours, &c., 

S. C. S. Ropinson, General Secretary 

The Family Planning Association, 69 Eccleston Square, S.W.1. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES IN ENGLAND 


Sm,—In the Spectator of June 17th Mr. Henry J. Cadbury writes from 
Boston, Massachusetis, where, he informs us, the wadition prevails that 
the ‘ Bedford, owned by the Quaker whaler of Nantucket, William Rotch, 
first flew the American Stars and Swipes in the Downs on February 3rd, 
1783. The anecdote which I quoted in Transatlentic Lcndon concerning 
“the first American flag hoisted in old England,” was taken from Men 
and Times of the Revolution by Elkanah Watson (Dana. N.Y 1856 
This is the paragraph: 

“1 dined with the artist” (J. S. Copley) “on the glorious fifth 
of December, 1782, after listening with him to the speech of the 
King, formally recognising the United States of America as in the 
tank of nations. Previous to dinner and immediately after our return 
from the House of Lords, he invited me into his studio, and there 
with a bold hand, a ‘ master’s touch,’ and, I believe, an American 
heart, was attached to the ship, the Stars and Stripes; this was I 
believe the first American flag hoisted in old England.” 

I see no reason to suppose that Elkanah Watsen was wrong in his 
chim.— Yours, &c., EVELYN WRENCH. 


IMPROVING THE BIBLE 


Srr,— Some fifty-odd years ago, when I was the navigator of a sailing 
ship, my old friend the boatswain had a Cromwellian aptitude for always 
finding a suitable quotation from the Old Testament to meet every 
situation. One of his favourites, which he would murmur in my ear 
when there was a “ flap” on and everyone was running around in circles, 
was, “ In those days there was no king in Israel: every man did that which 
was right in his own eves.” I was reminded of this when looking in the 
window of a near-by book-shop where they were “ Monsignor 
Ronald Knox’s version of the Old Testament, and one volume was open 
at the end of the Book of Judges, where I read in the last verse, “ This 
vas in the days before any king ruled in Israel, wher men lived by 
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This is another case in which I prefer the old 
sailing days and ways.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, HAROLD KELLY. 


s1 Ashley Gardens, S.W.1. 


best lights they had.” 


THE FRENCH COMMUNISTS 


Sin —May I intrude on your space once more, just to vindicate myself 


from the charge that I think myself esuions to ihe 





“entitled to give 
my opinion 

freeing of 
lantic Pact and 


French Government In my previous letter I only st 


that the new Moch election law, the 





rrests of resistants, 


collaborators, &c., were acts of bad faith, and that the Ati 

the war in Vietnam were not particularly beneficial to the French people 
Why say that the Communist Party “ pretended to be French party ? 
Who could be more French than the Communist Party leadership, and 
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the scientists like the late Paul Langevin, and Joliot Curie, painters such 
gs Fougeron, and poets like Aragon and Eluard who belong to that party 
and represent the best French culture of today ? - 
Pussibly R.M.Z. would suggest that the revolution of 1789 was organised 
from abroad, and that the Paris Commune was led by foreign stooges. The 
revolutionary tradition is strong in French blood, and it is unnecessary 
to look for “ the hand of Moscow” in the Communist Party offices. The 
myth that the French Communist Party receives tunds from abroad to 
run its newspapers was exploded by detailed evidence given by Jacques 
Duclos in the Chamber on November 20th, 1948. May I refer any of 
rs who have doubts about this to that speech ?—I am, Sir, 


your reade ‘ : 
FRIDA STEWART. 


yours, &c., 
London, S.E.21. 


SONGS AND ANNOUNCERS 


Sjr—I wish to protest against the growing custom of the B.B.C. of 
supplying a sort of précis translation of foreign songs. It is becoming 
more irritating every day. If the announcer were to content himself by 
caving, “ This is a love-song,” or “This is a song about seagulls,” it 
would be a little better, but even then unnecessary. Fancy a foreigner 
being presented with a translation of O Mistress Mine like this: “ My 
dear girl, where are you? I (the possessor of a voice of unusual range) 
have been looking everywhere for you. No more nonsense, my pet. 
We're none of us getting younger ! ”—Yours, &c., | BECKET WILLIAMS. 
42 Blenherm Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


EXAMINATION FEES 


Sir,—I am glad that in his reference to examination fees, in the Spectator 
of June 10th, Janus mentioned that these are payable at independent schools 
but that no charge 1s made at State schools. This injustice whereby 
parents already sacrificing much to provide their children with a good 
education, and saving the State thereby, are made to pay, whereas those 
unwilling or unable to do so are entered free, is too often forgotten. It 
s a great pity that im the new scheme of things this anomaly was not 
corrected ; for what conceivable reason is there that at one school parents 
should have to pay and at another they should not?—Yours faithfully, 

Dry Hill House, Tonbridge. J. G. Woon. 


“ THE CROSSNESS ” 


Sir,—Your reviewer of Mr. Charles Graves’s book on Ireland contradicts 
his statement that the troubled times in Southern Ireland were known as 
“The Crossness.” Our Irish housekeeper, the seventh of a family of 
twelve from a small farm near Newport, Co. Mayo, was a child during 
the fighting with the Black and Tans, which went on round, and sometimes 
n, her native farm. She has many macabre and some diverting stories 
to tell of her childhood memories, and invariably refers to these times 
as “ The Crossness.” It would appear, therefore, that Mr. Charles Graves 
s better informed than Mr. Rawle Knox on one point in spite of the 
speed of his motor-car.—Yours faithfully, A. S. ROBERTS. 
22 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 


ENLARGED SHEDS 


Sir—I cannot follow Mr. Nicolson’s argement about our railway termini. 
He seems to disapprove of their resemblance to enlarged sheds. But he 
approves of the principle that industrial design should be functional. 1 
should have thought that the function of a railway terminus was that of an 


enlarged shed ; but if I am wrong, what ts its function?—Yours faithfully, 
Stanway School, Dorking. ALAN DANE. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


HABITUAL practices are as fruitful ijn the country as elsewhere. It is my, 
custom to take a stroll down the steep lane between the cherry orchard 
and the apple orchard every night at about half-past ten, accompanied by 
two companions, a Corgi dog and an old half-Siamese cat. Normally; 
these two live in a modern European way, in a watchful state, but with 
averted eyes, neither seeing what the other does, but prepared to lodge 
a protest at any moment. The only time when they show any direct 
consciousness of each other is during this evening walk. They even 
become playful, the cat lying in wait in the grass verge, and making a 
ballet-like pretence of leaping out at the clumsy explorer of smells a9 
he passes and re-passes. It is amusing to watch his reaction to this rather 
ominous touch of humour. His front legs (Hepplewhite) accelerate, while 
his back ones (Chippendale) brake hard. The result is much raising of 
dust, side-slipping and re-planning of routes. 
Prickly Defence 

This play was interrupted recently by real drama. The dog was on 
ahead. I could hea: him snuffling, nose forward through the grass, some 
fifty yards down the lane. The night was calm after wind, and my ears 
were accordingly more alert to the small sounds that come with the stll- 
ness of the air. Somewhere a night-jar was whirring. Crickets chirruped 
everywhere. A distant cow raised her voice jn a barn, the confinement 
making the small bellow magnify into a sound like the mournful horn 
of Roland at Roncevalles. Suddenly this nocturne was broken by a con- 
vulsive start from the Corgi. I heard his feet tauten as he pulled himself 
up sharp. He growled, moaned, then broke into an angry sotto-bark that 
was strangled as he leaped into the ground and seized something. The 
effort was followed by a cry of pain and rage. This electrified the old 
cat, who had been lying playfully in wait, ready to make his pretence of 
pouncing. He too stiffened, his pink mouth opened and shut several 
times with a quivering motion, and he uttered a protesting little cry, lash- 
ing his tail about with a scything motior. Then, with his age shaken off 
like an evil dream, he was down the lane after the dog. By the time 
I reached the spot, there were both dog and cat tackling a huge hedge- 
hog. He had switched himself round to face them, and I was just in 
time to see his head before he rolled himself up for the defence. But the 
dog was not abashed by this. He leaped again, howling with pain as he 
grebbed the prickly ball with wide-open mouth, and managed to drag 
the stranger down into the open road. Here the cat made an effort to 
help. He started handling the ball, but as quickly drew back as the 
prickles stung his pads. He spat, arched his back, and turned to the 
Corgi as though to blame him for this bad practical joke. Feeling ran 
high, and I had to intervene, urging my party along down the hill, and 
looking back from time to time at the ball which still remained cautiously 
in the gutter. 


The Nightingales 

As the protests died away, the June night-sounds returned, like the 
reflections to a pond that has been disturbed by a stone. Once more the 
night-jar, the crickets, the faint eolian lipping in the telephone wires—and 
the nightingales! I have never known such a year for nightingales. 
Normally I have to go over to a chestnut wood down the western side of 
the hill to hear one or two. This year they have come up to the cherry 
orchard, close to the house. I counted a chorus of five, staged in strophe 
and anti-strophe round the paraffin shed at the back of the littl shop 
which stands with half a dozen cottages to make our hamlet. What a 
music it is. Time and familiarity can never quite spoil the rapture of 
that legendary and legend-making song. It still comes warm from the 
Greek Anthology, and still I can see John Keats sitting under the mul- 
at Hampstead, recording his impressions and thus making 
mmortality of youth and its unattainable dreams. 
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In the Garden 

The drought of last winter is making itself felt now that the hot 
weather has come The cherries look harsh and crabbed, and I am 
wondering how sparse the crop will be, in spite of the miraculous way 
frosts in early May. The law 
One cut a 
Several clumps of newly set-out dahlia roots 





n which the blossom dodged the late . 
too, are not so lush-green this year week suffices to"keep them 
down, while ants abound. hl 
ife 


have failed to show signs of I have found the tubers eaten away by 


ants. Even so, I cannot escape a feeling of guilt at waging war on these 


tiny industrialists. But it has to be done, and witt very armageddon 
‘ ck, in which boiling water seems to be the most lethal, and various 
proprietary powders the most insidious. The only w n which I sufle 
ny conscience is by looking at the rows of early potatoes where too many 


heads are dwindling like curious teeth, indicating that the ants are making 
affic at the roots, RICHARD CHURCH, 

















BOOKS OF THE DAY 


° — 
Going, Going ... ? 
The English Middle Classes, By Roy Lewis and Angus Maude, 
(Phoenix House. 15s.) 

“Nosopy,” say the authors of this excellent book, “has ever found 
a definition of the English middle classes which is short, satisfactory 
and watertight.” But this haziness of the boundaries of their subject 
matter worries them very little ; nor, though it precludes a grand 
artistically satisfying unity of treatment, need it worry the reader. 
The composite theme—the history, present fortunes and prospects of 
the business-man, shopkeeper, farmer, professional, rentier—is 
handled with a clarity, realism and never-failing social sense which 
puts both differences and likenesses in a proper perspective. 

The English Middle Classes is partly a social history, tracing the 
rise of the bourgeoisie, describing and evaluating its “ golden age,” 
and very shrewdly analysing the “age of guilt” between the wars ; 
beginning with the mediaeval merchant and ending with the middle 
classes “ ensconced at last beneath the sheltering wing of the State” 
in the shape of the Ministry of National Insurance. It is partly an 
analysis of function, a well-documented discussion of the rdéle and 
importance in social and economic life of the various elements of 
the middle classes, from the small shopkeeper to the upper Civil 
Servant. It is partly a study of income and expenditure, of the 
absolute and relative decline of middle-class buying-power and its 
effect on middle-class standards—particularly in the matter of educa- 
tion and leisure. Finally, it offers a brief estimate of future prospects, 
characteristically headed by the first verse of that immortal ballad 
by G. K. Chesterton whose refrain runs, “I think I will not hang 
myself today.” 

Here, evidently, is fine mixed feeding for the historian, economist, 
sociologist or politician. Messrs. Lewis and Maude do not cafry 
quite the heavy guns of a Tawney or a Veblen ; but their aim is at 
jJeast as good, and serious students of the social sciences, to whom this 
book is modestly offered as an appetiser, will find it satisfying as 
well as stimulating. It would be a very great pity, however, if its 
readers should be limited to the category of serious students. It is 
not only well-informed and wise ; it is also extremely entertaining. 
The tracing of the typical sequence of events which leads half a 
million more people in Britain to “ bang the table and say ‘ These 
bloody Civil Servants !’” is a joy for ever. The chapter headings 
(of which the G.K.C. ballade cited above is a fair sample) are a 
delight in themselves. The occasional polemical passages which the 
authors permit themselves—and which are by no means exclusively 
addressed to Mr. Shinwell and Mr. Bevan—inspire the reader to 
rise and cheer. There is not a dull page, even among the statistics. 
One would hardly, in fact, believe it possible to derive so much enjoy- 
ment from so melancholy a theme, 

For the theme is melancholy. Whatever the past and present short- 
comings of the middle classes (to which the authors are quite 
adequately attentive) the fact remains that the vastly preponderant 
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part of Britain’s contribution to the sum of human accomplishmen;— 
in the arts and the sciences, in government and good living—has beeg 
their achievement; has been, at the very least, the achievement 
of men and women who, whatever their origins, have spent 
their working lives in a middle-class ambience. Now the 
conditions of that achievement are being progressively, de. 
liberately and to all appearances finally eroded. One should 
perhaps, make no reckoning of the merely individual dis. 
comforts entailed. To the happy class- warrior the plight, fog 
instance, of an elderly lady legally forced to spend her entire income 
on the upkeep of a row of rent-controlled cottages for the benefit 
of tenants much richer than herself is a just retribution for the sing 
of nineteenth-century landlords, and rather a good thing than other. 
wise. Eye for eye, tooth for tooth—and never mind if the teeth and 
eyes concerned belong, as in the course of nature they mostly must 
do, to innocent parties. 

But even so comfortably un-Christian an argument cannot exorciss 
misgivings for the future of a society in which all the virtues of the 
commercial and industrial middle class—enterprise, independence, 
thrift—are either regarded as crimes or rendered impossible ; in 
which the professional man (and a fortiori the professional woman) 
is denied the leisure and elbow-room to think ; in which the bait for 
ambition, the reward for education, is not the attainment or improve- 
ment of middle-class status but the exercise of power over one’s 
fellows in the universal proletariat. The probable fate of such a 
society is to be technically and culturally stagnant, commercially 
bankrupt, and in the end politically totalitarian ; and perhaps those 
members of the middle class are wise who, as the authors point out, 
are at present leaving Britain, at a rate eleven times that of pre-war 
years, tor that most middle-class of countries the United States 

Honor CRooME. 


Mihailovich and Tito 

Whirlwind, By Stephen Clissold. (The Cresset Press. 15s:) 

Mr. CLISSOLD is to be congratulated on this book. Without over- 
complicating or over-simplifying the issues he has made the Titw- 
Mihailovich conflict intelligible. This is a remarkable achievement 
Without asking his readers to believe that one side was good and 
the other bad, Mr. Clissold unravels the intricacies of Balkan 
relationships, and explains the interdependence of the various groups 
which so readily accused one another of treachery. Fairly soon in 
the Yugoslav struggle it became clear that the guerrilla leader Draza 
Mihailovich, War Minister in the Royal Government in exile, was 
not in fact seriously fighting the Germans because he was more 
hostile to the Communist-dominated Partisans. Mr. Clissold now 
shows us that already before the end of 1941 Mihailovich was com- 
promised with Nedich, the Serb quisling whom the Germans had 
established in Belgrade. If Mihailovich would fight the Partisans, 
Nedich would furnish him with arms ; it was thus that Nedich was 
said to provide the “lungs” of Ravna Gora, the original head- 
quarters of Mihailovich. At the best Mihailovich’s idea was to store 
up arms, avoid bloodshed and wait, but, as Mr. Clissold makes 
clear, he could never rise above the narrow nationalism of the tradi- 
tional Serb officer cliques and gangs. Thus, paradoxically, his 
motive in avoiding bloodshed was sterile rather than humane. 

“In the long run, even in the savage Balkans, men grow tired 
of massacre and wearily seek the secret of living together in peace.” 
“ Yugoslavia,” the pre-1914 dream of South-Slav union, was a valid, 
a fruitful, idea. But the attempt between the wars to translate it 
into nationalistic terms had spelt nonsense ; it was as much because 
Tito stood for a federated Yugoslavia as for any other reason that 
he could hope to succeed. For Tito the Croat was able to win the 
Serbs away from Mihailovich himself, while he cemented his rela- 
tions with the boorish Slovenes on the one hand and on the other 
was accused of showing too great favour to the wild tribal heroes 
of Montenegro. Yet if a South-Slav patriotism should really supet- 
sede Pan-Serb chauvinism, it, too, would seem expansionist to many 
people in Macedonia and Bulgaria, and—because of Macedonia—ia 
Greece. 

The breach in 1948 between Tito and the rest of the Soviet world 
has made the subject of Mr. Clissold’s book even more interesting 
than when he dated his preface October, 1947 ; he is more fortunate 
than most authors who have had to wait for publication for so long. 
Tito’s Communist orthodoxy before his excommunication by 
Moscow, his endurance, his foresight and good choice of colleagues 
and subordinates have all become more dramatically important [ 
the people who are likely to cead this book. Above all they will! be 
wondering about his attitude to the West. 
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Mr. Clissold is able to include in his text the conversation between 
the Marshal of Yugoslavia and Mr. Churchill in the summer of 
1944, as well as a number of important Communist and other docu- 
ments. The pity seems the greater that he should have thought it 
necessary to introduce rather doubtful fiction-writers’ tricks ; he 
describes the puckering brows of some of his characters, or how 
their lips curled with scorn, on occasions when he certainly cannot 
know what grimaces they made, still less all the thoughts in their 
minds. The book does not need such things to make it interesting ; 
in any case it is probably too detailed to have an indiscriminate 
appeal, and it is unfortunate that so valuable a record should be 
given a slightly spurious air. As a contribution to history it would 
perhaps be more illuminating if the reader might be given a little 
more background and be told a little more about Yugoslavia between 
the wars than can be learnt from a Communist speech made in 
Zagreb at the end of 1940. Presumably the ante-dating of the 
murder of Radich by four years is a misprint—rather a serious one. 
May a reviewer also regret the persistent misspelling of the name 
of the Italian Military Governor of Montenegro from 1941 to 1943, 
Pirzio Biroli, or, again, the reference to “ Austria’s Croat provinces ” 
when Hungary is meant ? ELIZABETH WWISKEMANN. 


. . 
Blake Marginalia 

Blake Studies. By Geoffrey Keynes. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 42s.) 
BiakeE scholarship owes more to Mr. Keynes than to any other living 
writer. It is fair to say, indeed, that without his definitive edition 
of Blake’s writings, first published by the Nonesuch Press in three 
magnificent volumes in 1925 and in a single volume in 1927, we 
should never have had the recent flowering of works of interpretative 
criticism which have given to Blake his true position of pre-eminence 
in early nineteenth-century poetry. More and more it is coming 
to be realised that it is Blake who gives the whole picture where 
Coleridge, Wordsworh, Byron and Shelley give only partial 
glimpses ; it is Blake who speaks to us now across a century with a 
depth of meaning and an honesty to which we can respond ; and it 
is Blake’s vision which opens itself to enquiring minds far beyond 
the limit of these shores. The recent works of interpretation by 
Northrop Frye (to which Mr. Keynes here gives well-deserved 
praise), by Schorer and by Bronowski demonstrate the variety of 
appeal which Blake possesses, and the quite different levels on which 
that appeal operates. It is not a question of each new writer’s 
reading his own preconceptions into Blake. The various facets are 
really there ; and we know that it is only the greatest poets who 
exhibit such a wealth of meaning. Mr. Keynes’s signal service was to 
establish a text in which Blake’s greatness could be seen as a 
whole ; in which the student could pass from the lyrics to the 
prophetic books, from the epigrams to the Lavater marginalia, and 
trace the workings of the same extraordinary and subtle mind. 

Blake Studies is not itself a piece of interpretative criticism. In 
Mr. Keynes’s own words it is “an appendix, or a collection of 
appendices, to Gilchrist and Mona Wilson, furnishing an elaboration 
ot incidents or episodes in Blake’s life . . . with an occasional con- 
tribution to textual criticism and the canon of Blake’s writings.” 
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These appendices have all been published before as contributions to 
The Times Literary Supplement and other periodicals ; and they 
vary considerably in interest and intrinsic value. The account of 
iBlake’s notebook is fascinating ; we are glad to have new light og 
his relations with Lamb and his circle ; but only the specialist, per- 
haps, will be interested in Blake’s copper-plates, or in the financial 
transactions between the poet and John Linnell. Yet in the case of 
a man like Blake, whose simultaneous living in two such “ divided 
and distinguished worlds ” still fascinates and puzzles us, even the 
minutest detail which will throw light on the meaning of his life a 
well as his work must have its value. More than any other geniys 
we know, Blake lived a life which we feel instinctively to have been, 
in Keats’s phrase, a continued allegory. Life and work were one, the 
two worlds only appear divided and distinguished, and a clue to the 
one must be a clue to the other. In the case of other writers this 
is not sO; a new detail about Shakespeare’s life would be well 
worth having, but would teach us nothing about Hamlet or the 
sonnets. It would satisfy human curiosity, and nothing more. But 
those who have read Blake’s letters will appreciate how much he 
himself interpreted the incidents of his daily life as possessing a 
symbolic value. “I met a plow on my first going out at my gate 
the first morning after my arrival,” he writes to Thomas Butts from 
Felpham, “and the Plowboy said to the Plowman, ‘ Father, The 
Gate is Open’.” For Blake this sentence was nothing less than an 
invitation to enter upon “a New life, because another covering of 
Earth is shaken off.” And if, as he said repeatedly, “ everything that 
lives is holy,” then every trifle in t\.> life of one who lives in that 
spirit is holy too. 

Special praise must be given to the format and printing of this 
volume of studies. Of the forty-eight plates which make up the 
second half of the book, the series taken from Blake’s illustrations to 
The Pilgrim’s Progress throws new light on his exceptional merits as 
an interpreter in line and design of works to which he felt himself 
spiritually akin. (Mr. Keynes is mistaken, incidentally, in stating 
that “there is no reference to Bunyan anywhere in Blake’s extant 
writings.” The Additions to Blake’s Catalogue of Pictures, p.68, in 
discussing “ vision,” affirms that “ Pilgrim’s Progress is full of it.”) 
And the illustrations to Young’s “ Night Thoughts ” show, contrari- 
wise, how Blake could take the words of an uninspired text and 
weave round them a world of fantasy to which his prosaic original 
must for ever remain blind. BERNARD BLACKSTONE. 


King’s Friend 

The Jenkinson Papers, 1760-1766. Edited 
(Macmillan. 28s.) 

“ ABLE, shrewd, timid, cautious and dark”: so Horace Walpok 
summed up Charles Jenkinson, for whom he had a personal and 
political dislike. He regarded Jenkinson as an éminence grise, who 
acquired an occult influence over George III, and was largely respon- 
sible for the disastrous mistakes of the American War. Taught by 
Professor Namier and other scholars, we can now see that this Whig 
view of the sinister activity of Jenkinson and the so-called “ King’s 
Friends ” was wrong ; that George III’s Government was very much 
like George II’s, except that it was conducted by different men 
with different interests. Jenkinson himself has remained an un- 
substantial shadow. He was born in 1727 of a minor Oxfordshire 
family. It was not until 1761-1765 that he achieved a sure footing 
in politics, first as Under-Secretary to Bute and then as one of the 
Secretaries to the Treasury under George Grenville. He was 
Secretary at War from 1778 to 1782, and became President of the 
Board of Trade in 1786. He was then created Lord Hawkesbury, 
and ten years later Earl of Liverpool. He died in 1808. 

Miss Jucker’s selection from his extensive correspondence covers 
only the early years of his career. It is fully and carefully annotated, 
and displays very well the business of a man of his kind—one, that 
is, who was both politician and Civil Servant. In the eigtheenth 
century the division between the two branches of the administratioa, 
political and permanent, had only just begun to appear. At each 
change of Ministry large changes were also made in what we should 
now call the higher Civil Service ; thus Jenkinson resigned at once 
with his chief, Grenville, in 1765. The business he dealt with in 
personal correspondence sometimes included high matters—the Peace 
of Paris, the taxation of the American colonies. But most of Jenkin- 
son’s work related to the disposal of patronage. 

Here lies the second main interest of these letters. Miss Jucker 
claims that, “ coming from so many and such diverse correspondents, 
they open a window on to a panorarna of everyday life in England.” 
That is surely going too far. They illustrate only one aspect 
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cighteenth-century life—the feverish struggle of a section of the 
governing class for power and profit for themselves and their 
dependants. But how amusing the scramble sometimes is, and what 
various fish swim into Jenkinson’s net! Mrs. Boothby Skrymsher, 
for instance, the eternal dowager restlessly engaged in promoting 
the career of her son. (To very little purpose, poor woman. She 
never got him into Parliament: he turned gambler, sold his Leicester- 
shire estate in 1779 and committed suicide in 1800.) The clerical 
and academic toadies are, as usual, particularly entertaining. There 
is not much nonsense about merit in these eager aspirants for pre- 
ferment in the Church and chairs in the universities. The Rev. 
Dr. Sharpe, Vicar of Purton in Wiltshire, stands for the Regius 
Professorship of Modern History at Cambridge, and states his main 
reason for applying with all the natural candour of his age: “ Un- 
successful in my profession, and infirm and lame, I am compelled 
to solicit for some addition to my present income.” 

Such examples could be multiplied ; they show the sort of business 
that consumed most of Jenkinson’s time. What impression of the 
man himself emerges ? Curiously littl. We can see that he was 
loyal by nature, but prudent, rusé, withdrawn, determined not to 
miss his step on the ladder. He had no humour and, apparently, no 
recreation. Baffled, one turns back to the brilliant account of him 
in Wraxall’s Memoirs: 

“ Reflection and caution seemed to be stamped on every feature ; 
while his eyes were usually, even in conversation, directed down- 
wards towards the earth. Something impervious and inscrutable 
seemed to accompany and to characterise his demeanour. . . . His 
enemies asserted that he resembled a dark lanthorn. . . . Even the 
twinkling motion of his eyelids, which he half closed from time to 
time in speaking, made the allusion, however fanciful, more close and 
striking.” 

There, surely, is Jenkinson’s simple secret. It was his manner that 
inspired mistrust. In fact, he was not a conspirator: he was a 
working politician, no more wicked than his contemporaries and a 
much better man of business than most of them. 

Jack SIMMONS. 


The Groundlings and the Great 


The Actor and his Audience. By W. A. Darlington. (Phoenix House. 
12s. 6d.) 
Ir is no disrespect to the dramatic critic of the Daily Telegraph to 
say that this is a surprisingly good book. Works dealing with the 
theatre and written by dramatic critics generally turn out, nowadays, 
to partake of the nature of réchauffés; there is a tendency for 
the author’s prejudices and predilections, with which we are 
already not inadequately acquainted, to be sandwiched betweea 
copious extracts from notices which we vaguely remember 
reading at the time. This is not Mr. Darlington’s method. He 
writes with the object of examining—not of proving, for he is too 
modest and the evidence is in some respects too inconclusive—a 
private theory which he has formed in the course of some five 
thousand visits to the theatre: namely that acting, the only one of 
the arts which cannot be practised without an audience, is, and 
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always has been, influenced by that audience to a far greater extent 
than has yet been realised. 

Having started this hare (which I do not remember to have beey 
hunted before and which at the outset does not look particularly 
straight-necked), Mr. Darlington pursues it down the ages from 
Burbage to Irving, striving to reconstruct, from the known reactions 
to great actors of the people who saw them, the manner of their 
acting and what made it seem great to their contemporaries. Bur. 
bage and Betterton are in this respect not well documented, but 
when we come to Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, Kean and finally Irving, 
it is remarkable how suggestive the circumstantial evidence become; 
No man can render into words the fuli effect of great acting, but 
from the eye-witnesses whom Mr. Darlington has judiciously 
marshalled we really do get a vivid idea of how these giants executed 
their master-strokes and what effect they had on their beholders 
We begin to understand the sort of emotional power that Mrs. 
Siddons wielded, and why the audience over whom she wielded it, 
having seen her fall dead from hortor as Aspasia, were so convinced 
that she really was dead that the management had to lower the 
curtain and assure the distressed spectators that it was only make- 
believe (even after this, they refused to hear any more of the play) 
Kean perhaps illustrates more vividly than anyone else Mr. 
Darlington’s theory that acting cannot succeed if an audience 
“is tried beyond the limits of its theatrical understanding.” 
Kean came to London and was an instantaneous success at the 
age of thirty-five; but, though he was trained as a tumbler, he 
had been acting tragic parts in the provinces without the slightest 
recognition for more than a decade. In other words, he did not 
become a great actor until he faced an audience equipped with the 
perception necessary to recognise his genius. 

Mr. Darlington does not claim to be a great historian, and he 
acknowledges his indebtedness to other men for such trappings of 
erudition as he has borrowed. But he is keen on his subject, and 
brings to it much common sense and a sort of intuition which derives 
from forty years’ experience of assessing the effect of actors on their 
audiences. The result is a book which, for all its unpretentious 
manner, contains much of real interest and value to all who are 
interested in the art of acting and the history of the theatre. 

PETER FLEMING. 


The Health Service Explained 


The National Health Service. By Charles Hill and John Woodcock. 
(Christopher Johnson. 16s.) 

THOSE who, seeing the name of Dr. Charles Hill on the title-page of 
this book, look for the earthy humours of the Radio Doctor, wilt be 
bitterly disappointed. In all its 433 pages there is provocation for 
only one laugh and one faint smile. Likewise, those of us who know 
Dr. Hill well as the pugnacious polemicist of B.M.A. House will 
see him this time in an entirely different réle. Here all is cool, calm 
objectivity, with never a nuance of bias or propaganda. Nevertheless, 
out of material seemingly dryasdust, Dr. Hill and his collaborator, 
Mr. John Woodcock, have contrived to make many pages of worth- 
while reading. 

The formidable lists of facts and figures may repel the casual 
reader. Even among educated people there is an amazing ignorance 
of our new health service. Everybody knows about the much 
publicised free spectacles and dentures, but how many know that 
the invalid at home may invoke domestic help and the loan of all 
articles of sick-room equipment even to a wheel-chair ? Beer, wines 
and spirits which have sometimes been prescribed on the official 
form E.C.10 are not provided free for the domiciliary patient though, 
if necessary, a specialist is. Free ambulance and other transport 
are among the hospital services, and the charges for private and semi- 
private accommodation will interest those who shrink from the 
hurly-burly of the public ward. A model scheme for testing the 
quality of drugs and appliances should help to reassure sceptical or 
nervous patients. The generous terms offered to specialists, dentists 
and refractionists may be contrasted with the sixteen shillings a year 
given to the family doctor for each patient on his list, without any 
provision for relief during sickness or holidays. Some readers may 
be surprised to hear that the doctor may be gaoled for three months 
and heavily fined for shady trafficking in the goodwill of a practice, 
and wonder at the relative lenience sometimes shown towards other 
failings. 

Many people think that there is a legal obligation to register as 
National Health Service patients to obtain any of the benefits of the 
service. This is not so. All the benefits are available to the private 
patient, save only the free services of his doctor and the drugs and 
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appliances ordered on the official prescription form. The hospitals, 
the Medresco hearing aid, the spectacles, dentures and other things 
are his if he needs them. 

There are other features that may interest the general reader, but 
in fairness one must admit that the book is primarily one for the 
doctor, administrator and official actively engaged in the service. For 
these one may say it is an invaluable, an almost indispensable, manual. 
There are 150 pages of appendixes giving all the relevant details 
about hospitals, executive councils and other matters. Disclaimed 
hospitals number over 200 including the Royal Masonic and the 
‘Trade Union Manor House Hospital. The index is a thing of beauty. 

WILFRED KILROE. 


A French Boy 


\As Little Children, By Marc Bernard. (Dennis Dobson. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts book of boyhood memories, which earned the Prix Goncourt 
in France, is written in a fiction technique of character sketch, 
conversation and dramatic crowded incident. Life, however, is not as 
tidy as fiction, and we leave the child abruptly, at the age of eleven, 
with the brief statement that he became errand-boy to a wine- 
merchant. It is a touching and beautifully told tale of poverty in 
the South of France, yet it has a sinister poignancy which will make 
the English reader pause to ask what is the subtle difference between 
French and English childhoods. Much is the same—the beauty of 
the world, the love of mother, so much vague and half-understood as 
when the boy was put on the wall of his father’s mistress’s house and 
told to spy and was proud and even began to invent things to please 
his mother—but the impact of adult society is different. It is not 
only that this French child was deserted by his father and had to 
hang round the streets of Nimes till his mother returned from her 
laundry work, It is not only that death and murder came his way. 
In England, one feels, there would not be this hushed attention to 
matters of sex, or if there were there would be more of childish 
interests too—games, animals, food. All these come a little into 
M. Bernard’s chronicle, but the sex interest is predominant even 
while he does not understand it and is young enough to be in despair 
because Santa Claus has forgotten him. 

There are admirable little sketches—of the dying cobbler with his 
visions of the roads of France, his pigeon and his drunkenness, of 
the consumptive girl secretly sending letters to the lover who has 
deserted her, of the woman with too many children who hates her 
husband. M. Bernard does not spare his horrors. Murder is marked 
for the boy by a patch of blood on the wall; a mad woman who 
shouts nonsense seems to him death itself ; a country idyll includes 
cruelty to a horse ; the master at his school is repulsive with head- 
scratching. Perhaps it is because life is lived more in the open air 
that the child sees so much; perhaps it is because his mother is 
absent so long—and there is a lively passage on the lewd conversation 
among the washerwomen. Even the rigorous religious training at 
the end, before the child’s confirmation, is linked with lust—with 
teaching that it is the greatest sin, with fear of dreams, with the 
certainty of eternal damnation. It is as if the child, from the time he 
begins to observe, sees just those things that would go unnoticed 
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by English children (perhaps over-shielded as they are) until 
adolescence. All the time he suffers the perplexities, the mysteries 
of a sexual world for which he is not ripe. j : 

Like many other childhoods this childhood seems mainly unhappy ; 
and of all troubles self-torment, guilt, is the greatest. It is, however 
shot through with moments of bliss. In the garden of the country 
house where his mother was working as cook: 

“Limpid water was flowing between the tall tomato plants and the 
beans with translucid leaves ; I sat down at the foot of a peach tree 
dipping my feet into the stream where the bees used to come and 
drink, I watched them winging away over my head towards the 
fruit-laden branches and, whilst I was following their golden 
flight, a great peace descended upon me.” 7 

It is a pity that the translation is often clumsy or over colloquial, 
GWENDOLEN FREEMAN, 


The Russian Enigma 


Stalin’s Russia, By S. Labin. 
(Gollancz. 21s.) 
Mme. Lasin’s Stalin’s Russia is a work of enormous and painstaking 
erudition. It runs to nearly 500 pages and to all of 200,000 words. 
Mr. Koestler says in his introduction: 
“She unites the scrupulous objectivity of the research scientist 
with the pathos and eloquence of a French Jacobin. . . . It is a 
passionate book, whose passion is derived not from bias or belief, 
but from facts unearthed and assembled with painstaking care, 
mainly from official Soviet sources. . . . The facts speak for them- 
selves and constitute such an overwhelming indictment of the 
régime that, once they are known, comments can be dispensed with.” 

There are many points that she can make, and does make, tellingly. 
Stalin is a “dictator” in the full sense of the word. It is true that 
Mussolini used to declare publicly: “I walk about my garden ; then 
I come back and tell my Cabinet what are my decisions.” Stalin 
has always said that he only advances propositions that .are subject 
to full Cabinet comment, criticism and amendment ; but, as we do 
not know Soviet Cabinet procedure, we shall have to let this argu- 
ment go. Russian “democracy” (to our Western eyes), when only 
one candidate from one party is allowed to stand, and when very 
often, even in “liberated territories,” he polls 99 per cent. of the 
votes, is a polite figment. The incessant campaign of lies against 
the Western democracies—known to be lies by most of those who 
utter them—is a tragic stupidity. Lastly, there is the so-called iron 
curtain that has allowed so little news to come out of Russia, or 
so little impartial investigation to go on inside Russia. Is not 
Mme. Labin justified in all her conclusions? And yet .. . one 
hesitates. 

After reading it carefully, and making some twenty pages of 
notes on it, I come away with the impression that this is one of 
the most viciously misinformed books on Soviet Russia that has 
ever been written—and that is saying a lot. So far from 
“ objectivity,” page after page of it adds up to a mounting scream 
of almost lunatic hate. After all, one wonders, has the author ever 
been there ? All her elaborate gleanings from the Soviet Press, her 
deductions such as “the anonymous martyrdom of a whole people,” 
appear to have been made in Paris. 

It is our living task to try to understand modern Soviet Russia. It 
is difficult, but it is not impossible. , And it is vitally necessary for 
the salvation of Europe, and of the world. The thesis of this book, 
endlessly repeated, is the “ grinding penury,” the “abject misery” 
“imposed on” the general populace by Stalin and his bureaucrats 
from on high, for the sole purpose of their greater glory and power. 
“The anonymous martyrdom of a whole people.” Admitted on all 
sides that the Revolutionary Government in 1917 took over a bank- 
rupt and defeated nation, in many respects not thirty or forty years, 
but three or four centuries, out of date. It had four more years of 
active war to face—five or six invading armies on its own territory. 
It had to build up an army. It had to industrialise itself, “at the 
cost,” as predicted by Chekhov, “ of extraordinary, unceasing labour.” 
But to pretend, from Paris, that this has needed the “ anonymous 
martyrdom of a whole people... .” It might have, but it didn’t. 

To those of us who have had the chance of watching the develop- 
ment of the amenities of life (continually growing from year to 
year) for the whole populace of Soviet Russia, in great Russian towns 
and small Russian villages, over a period of years ; to anyone given to 
the curious diversion of wandering alone (I said wandering alone, 
not being conducted) down the streets of towns and villages by day 
and by night ; of watching people’s faces, and their clothes and the 
quality of those clothes ; of what they have to buy in shop-windows, 
and at what prices ; and whether they take their pleasures sadly, or 


Introduction by Arthur Koestler. 
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spontancously and gaily--particularly to those who have had the wisely Miss Jameson denies exp! comment to all but the uproot 
inestimable privilege of working with their armed forces, even for a ind homeless figure among them, the Austrian scientist. [, is ay 
wort period, in an advanced area during the recent war, and seeing eloquent and honest piece of work, which holds firmly together ;, sol 
weir meredible gaiety and high-hearted courage—the idea of their spite of being telescoped into what is substantially a stage situati “ ys 
being exploited by “the innumerable occult and cruel authorities Although lighter, Mr. Nigel Balchin’s preoccupations in his extreme a 
f the central power” is laughable, but dangerous for those who, readable A Sort of Traitors appear at first sight to be not sltogeth - 
vithout fiest-hand knowledge, take Mme. Labin seriously. dissimilar. He has returned to his “ back-room boys,” biologists 
HUuBERT GRIFFITH. this occasion, who have made a significant discovery bearing on | 
Fiction mechanism of epidemic dise ASS. Before they can publish a paper 
on the subject u government agency steps in: publication would )» 
the Moment of Truth. By Storm Jameson. (Macmillan. 7s.6d. prejudicial to national security, &c., &c. The scientists retort with ; 
A Sort of Traitors. By Nigel Balchin. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) statement of their loyalty to the pursuit of knowledge and truth, Aps 
Ghit of a Girl. By Georges Simenon. (Routledge. 9s. 6d.) the issue seems fairly joined. Mr. Balchin sets the scene with livel: 
eee and Their Ways. By I. Compton-Burnett. (Gollancz. intelligence and resource, and brings a nice comic perception to h 
sketches of character. What above all else makes the book, or at ap 
THE sense of crisis of our time presses hard upon the novelist. How, rate the first half of it, such very good reading is the extraordinar 
in the first place, is he to encompass those premonitions and portents lightness and ease of his dialogue, which falls most persuasively “ 
# catastrophe by which he is hemmed in? To ignore them is to the ear. But in the second half, entertaining though that frequent! 
retreat, Or to seem to retreat, into a world of private sensibilities js, jt becomes clear that his imagination has never been fully engaged 
from which all urgency of vision has fled. To concentrate upon and that he has, in fact, left himself with all too little to say. The 
them is to risk dissipating the illusion of familiar human experience. whole problem of the scientist’s freedom of conscience in the con. 
The vast and formless menace of our age is not, in truth, a stimulus to temporary world peters out in the antics of an intellectual peacock 
imagination so much as to a bleak and disoriented fancy. of a professor and the equally farcical heroics of an immature researc 
Among novelists who have been visibly haunted by the Zeitgeist worker ; there is a spy-story police chase to round things off. Th 
of these years of dissolution few have tried so consistently or so truth is, of course, that you cannot make a satisfying novel out of 
passionately as Miss Storm Jameson to interpret contemporary history what is called a problem; neither life nor literature consists 
in the making in terms of individual circumstance and character. A problems. The trimmings here are excellent but the theme founders 
Writer of high emotional intensity, well versed in the idiom of There are, as usual, two long short-stories in M. Simenon’s ney 
contemporary thought and possessed of unfailing technical skill, she yolume. One, with a Normandy fishing village for setting. is an 
has in recent books brought home very sharply to us the spiritual — eccay in the psychology of sex attraction, objective, teasingly matée. 
mmonplaces of war and revolution on the European continent.  of-fact, quite funny at moments but carrying less than complete 
The Moment of Truth, her latest work, is a short novel in a com- conviction. In the other the atmosphere of gangsterdom, greed, lus : 
pressed and dramatic vein ; in conception, indeed, it seems to belong = ang sordid crime on the coast between Marseilles and Nice is dom ‘ 
essentially to the theatre and quite obviously calls out for adaptation = with brutal power, and there is a telling irony in the trial of the 
to the stage. The situation she presents is simple enough. War — jngenuously vicious Petit Louis for a murder he has not committed ‘ 
has come in the 1960s, and the southern half of England is a A ;seasonably average Siggenon 7 
shambles. In the extreme north the last plane is due to leave a I have left myself with little space in which to review Miss . 
small airfield near an experimental station, carrying five persons— 1 


Compton-Burnett’s new offering, which will no doubt give kee 
pleasure to her admirers. For myself I am soon fatigued by the 14 
relentless flow of formal and semi-archaic dialogue, unvarying in tone 


R.A.F. personnel—across the Atlantic. Orders come at the last 
moment to evacuate in their stead a truckload of V.I.P.s. In the 


2.A.F. group are a young flying officer, the girl in the Service he has ; . a 
R.A.F. group are a young flying office os a “;.. and rhythm, of her masters and servants, grown-ups and children 
married and who is expecting a child, a Communist sergeant-pilot i auntie tp ae te nie Gat 60 wench Gie os & cheese Dees Ce if 
° or . - CC 1 < 4 iL ul [ S < c « { 
and a middle-aged mechanic. The other group consists of a couple Base each to his taste R. D. Cuarour 1¢ 
*o . . s & wha i s Ayte . . 4 4 ; ». 
xf generals, a severely military-minded colonel, an Austrian scientist, 2 


1 professional—very professional—writer serving in intelligence and 


his wife and child. Who shall go and who stay, and why ? Selected Reprints 2 


T} . »j ic ar » j 1. 4 
What Miss Jameson has done in this dramatic parable is to project ' : F 
: J , , ee pag pro} Tue Cresset Press has done good service to literature by undertaking a 
the ultimate values of her characters in face of a civilisation in eclipse. : : . , am ; 

. ; , the publication of the series of reprints supervised by Mr. Johe 2 
Contrasts of temperament give vivid point and emphasis to the clash 


Hayward under the title of the Cresset Library. These volumes are 
admirably printed and bound and very moderately priced. The last 
which appeared in February, was a careful edition by Mr. J. E 
Morpurgo of Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography. And now this week 


of philosophies, which are finely touched off in the humanity of the 
senior general, the detachment and melancholy of the scientist, the 
instinct of the woman, the crass fervour of the young Communist, 
the hieratic vanity of the author and so on. Each. in turn, plays the 

















: : v7 come two further volumes which undoubtedly deserve to be made 
pact of chorus in the tragedy of Western civilisation, though very pe bets .. -..  acteaene adh iia fhal pte: 
accessible—James Morier’s The Adventures of Haji Baba of Ispahar ( 
and Brief Lives and Other Selected Writings by John Aubrey (9s. 6d 
AN INVESTMENT WHICH GIVES YOU SECURITY PLUS YIELD each Morier died on March 19th, 1849; celebrations 
centenary have been few. He was, as Mr. Richard Jennings p 
~e > e ~ in in excellent introduction, F the man of one immortal b »? | 
C ft I d a’ t al o modern eyes Hajji Baba appears as a mixture of the Arab 
i y ru en I< Nights and Flecker’s Hassan with a strong dash of Kai Lung 
, . ~ . mw ndeed it is hard to believe that Ernest Bramah was not influenced 
BUILDING SOCIETY by Morier). The author was a diplomat and traveller who knew the | 
Orient well ; his book is the autobiography « handsome rogue 
INVESTORS INCOME TAX ved on his wits, and its publication in 1824 understandably annoyed | 
RECEIVE A BEING PAID BY v¢ Persians. But there was probably more truth in it than fiction; | 
RET -N OF Lace THE SOCIETY the story of the unfortunate slave-girl Zeenab is a genuine p ; 
‘some detail somehow induces a fatalistic a an 
i fisgust, and Morier abundantly proves that ‘ uthl 
@'' ciety has 40 years’ unbroken profit-carning und cynicism can make an enjoyable diversior | 
and dividend-paying record Mr. Anthony Powell’s edition of Aubrey’s Brief Lives sets the sea , 
@| st accrues from day of investment yn his rehabilitation of that rewarding seventec century schol 
. , und gossip which he began by the publication of his authorit 3 
@No entrance fees or other cha ges on Investment biography last Christmas. Aubrey was a pioneer of Englist )- 
oe withdrawa graphical writing, and a careful, well-arranged edition such as 3) 
For full details of investment faciliries apply to the Sreretary designed primarily for the reader’s convenience, has been long ver 
due. Andrew Clark’s elaborate edition of 1898 is indispensable as 
‘TTY PRUDENTIAL RUILOING SOCIETY, cy HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, &C.1 1 record but very difficult to read ; while Mr. John Collier’s selection 
Telephone: City 8323/6 of 1931, though naturally entertaining enough, distorted the picture 


! t- 
Aubrey by concentrating on the salacious passages which Clark 
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1. Vessel having discharged her cargo ? 


(9.) 

5. Stand-offish, but met in the forest 
when revised. (5.) 

8. Poetic Leigh. (6.) 

9. Add nine and then, perhaps, have it 
out (8 

11. Much in the superlative after deer. 
(8.) 

12. Composer embraced by the Deputy 
Lieutenant looks weedy. (6.) 

14. These decorative trifies might suit a 
jumper. (5S 

16. The pleasure resort cuts up the pig- 
meat. (7.) 

18. Make plain an undefined weight. 


( 


19. Cobbett’s speciality. 
2 Self-defined 


(S.) 
pertion of 


the globe, 


leaving out the water. ( 


. 
2 
6. What heavenly food ! 


Tidy cans (anag.). (8.) 
(8.) 
Trying sort of canopy. (6.) 


8. Contribution to a thousand blended 


notes ( 


29. For rhymers who are climbers. (9.) 


DOWN 


Restraint that heals. (5.) 


In a lodger might this firework be. 


(9 


4,5 


Not enough tapping for Barrie. (5.) 
See 24 but beware the inversion. 


(4, 9.) 


6. Golden Age unpledged. 
7. Did 


The 


(5.) 
“ Book of 
in these ? 


author of the 
have a hand 


the 
Martyrs 
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winner of Crossword No. $33 is 


Smith changes with us. (7.) 
It looks welcome. (4, 3.) 
Office rat like scissors. (9.) 


The first is the moisture in the last 

with an article between yielding dye. 

(5, 4.) 

A wrn of 

panions. (9.) 

Behold the couch ! 

Not the wolf a Scout would keep 

from the door. (5.) 

“A youth of frolics, an old age of 
P s (S.) 


the tide among com- 


(S.) 
Flaccid. (4.) 
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described as 


Sir Humpbry Davy being “ almost, if not 


quite, unique as a truly great natural philosopher who also 


has he en 


secured a fervent popular acclaim”. The miner’s safety lamp 
which he invented, and for which he refused to take out a patent, 
has saved many thousands of lives and is still known as the “ Davy 
Lamp”. He also carried out work on the chemistry of tanning and 
agriculture, but his most important researches were on the applica- 
tion of electricity to chemical problems. Using electrolytic 
nicthods, he isolated sodium and potassium, and he obtained com- 
pounds of calcium, strontium and barium. His investigations of 
these reactions led him to suggest that chemical affinity might be 
electrical in nature. Moder science, nearly a century and a half 
later, has shown that this is true. 

Born in Cornwall in 1778, 
Davy was apprenticed to an apothecary at the age of seventeen, 
but in 1798 his master released him to go to Bristol to study the 
physiologi-al effects of gases. Almost at once he attracted attention 
by observing the anaesthetic powers of nitrous oxide (“ laughing 
gas”), and at the age of twenty-three the Royal Institution 
appointed him Director of the Laboratory and Assistant Lecturer 
in Chemistry. Such was his success as a lecturer that he often 
attracted fashionable audiences of over a thousand, and in 1802 
was appointed Professor of Chemistry ai the Institution, So 
great were Davy’s achievements that he 
was made a baronet in recognition of his 
great services to British science, as well as 
being presented with a gold medal by Napoleon 
in spite of the fact that England and France 





were at war at that time. 
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had left out. Mr. Powell has taken the middle line; he has done 
some judicious editing and removed many of the repetitions and the 
disjointed comments and queries that make the original text so 
awkward to read; he has arranged the Lives under such headings 
as “Aubrey and His Relatives,” “Art, Science and Mathematics,” 
“Religion and Law,” and he has added a few passages from other 
works by Aubrey, among them an agreeable essay, “The Olden 
Time,” which has been put together by Mr. Powell from two distinct 
sources. In Aubrey’s case such liberties are readily excused ; they 
ire in the nature of a friendly helping hand to an author with a 
scholarly zest for gossip, a man replete with genuine learning as well 
as with unlimited quaint information, but a man constitutionally 
incapable of giving form and coherence to anything more than a few 
pages long. Everyone who is interested in seventeenth-century 
England will wish to possess this book. 

It may equally be said that anyone interested in fifteenth-century 
England should read Selections from the Paston Letters, arranged 
and edited by A. H. R. Ball (Harrap. 6s.). That the Norfolk family 
of Paston should have kept their correspondence so carefully, and that 
it should happily have been preserved for later generations to read, 
has been a great blessing to historians ; the letters remain our chief 
source of information for the social life of this period. Some of the 
letters were first published in 1787, and there have been other editions 
since, one of them in six volumes. In the present selection, which 
runs to nearly four hundred pages printed on thin paper, the language 
has been made easily intelligible. The love story of Margery Brews 
and John Paston has been destined to an immortality that neither 
of the lovers could have anticipated. Margery had a-kind mother 
who softened her father’s heart, and so she was able to marry her 
“right well beloved Valentine.” But in the fifteenth century a love 
match was the exception rather than the rule.. 

There are two additions this week to Dent’s excellent series of 
“ Children’s Illustrated Classics ” (7s. 6d. each). R. M. Ballantyne’s 
The Coral Island weathers the years well, considering that it was 
first published in 1858, during the lifetime of the Prince Consort. 
Ballantyne packs so much detailed description of the flora and fauna 
of the South Seas into the first half of the book that the action suffers 
and some of his less earnest readers may begin to yawn, but with the 
advent of cannibals and pirates the pace quickens and there is as 
much gruesome excitement in the second half as any boy could wish. 
The book dates from the Tom Brown period and reflects the same 
muscular Christianity ; the spiritual descendants of Ralph and Jack 
are now training at Gordonstoun er Aberdovey. George MacDonald’s 
poetic fairy-tale The Princess and Curdie dates only from 1883, but 
seems far more remote from the modern idiom. Like Ballantyne’s 
Jack, Curdie, the young miner, is “not afraid to die in a good 
cause”; but Curdie and his readers are not only up against the 
powers of darkness but also have to battle through a most whimsical, 
perplexing allegory. It may be that the genius of Walt Disney is 
needed to make this grotesque story acceptable to modern children. 
Mr. Leo Bates and Mr. Charles Folkard illustrate the books in the 
spirit of the text, Mr. Bates having an easier assignment in the South 
Seas than Mr. Folkard in the fabulous city of Gwyntystorm. 

D.H. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

OncE the stock markets begin to crumble there is no telling how 
far the weakness will spread. This week the liquidity complex of 
investors has brought heavy falls, not in industrial equities which 
took the main brunt of the selling in the first phase of the marke 
setback, but in gilt-edged. Selling has not been really substantial, 
but it has been persistent, and with jobbers unwilling, in these 
uncertain days, to take fresh stock on their books and outside buying 
virtually non-existent, there has been no alternative to a sharp lower. 
ing of quotations. Naturally the irredeemable and _ long-dated 
stocks have suffered most and holders of gas securities which are 
not yet valued for compensation purposes are watching the fall in 
the new Gas Stock with bitterness and dismay. It seems manifestly 
unfair that this stock, now quoted around 98, should be valued 
at par as the compensation medium under the Act. 

What has precipitated the gilt-edged fall? The answer is that a 
combination of influences have been at work. Most important, in 
my view, is the widespread feeling that all is not well with this 
country’s basic financial position. Not only is there evidence that 
the external balance of payments is deteriorating, which points to 
the probability, at some later stage, of a uevaluation of the pound, 
but there is increasing pressure of demand on the nation’s capital 
supplies. In such conditions many people look for at least a 
stiffening of interest rates and, in any case, begin to see some virtue 
in liquidity. Reinforcing these background influences are the 
present condition of the new issue market and the fall in good 
industrial ordinary shares. When company-financing is mainly 
conducted, as it is now, through the issue of well-secured preference 
shares—the projected £20,000,000 issue of 4 per cent. preference 
shares at par by the Imperial Tobacco Company is the big surprise 
—it is obvious that gilt-edged stocks are facing competition. City 
institutions which are the principal buyers of gilt-edged are now 
able to obtain substantial amounts of first-class preference invest- 
ments to yield between 4 and 4} per cent. At one remove there 
are also blue-chip industrial ordinary shares, with dividends well 
covered, now priced to give returns of 5 per cent. 


ANGLO-IRANIAN RESULTS 

It is a striking commentary on the depressed condition of the 
more speculative sections of the Stock Exchange that the record 
profits of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company have been greeted without 
the least show of enthusiasm. High selling prices and a further 
increase of about 25 per cent. in output have lifted the 1948 net profit 
to £24,064,920, against £18,564,857 for 1947. I calculate the latest 
earnings on the ordinary stock at over 180 per cent., but the board, 
which includes two British Government nominees, is adhering 
strictly to dividend limitation. Once again ordinary stockholders are 
to get 30 per cent., and the huge sum of £17,000,000 is carried to 
reserves. Anglo-Iranian’s financial strength, as already disclosed, is 
impressive. It will doubtless seem even more so when the first 
consolidated figures are published next month. In spite of the recent 
fall in oil prices and the probability that the company will have to 
pay more to the Iranian Government, I regard the £1 ordinary units 
as reasonably valued, for the long view, at £7}. 


A SHARE FOR RECOVERY 


On January 14th, I outlined the merits as a recovery speculation 
of the 4$ per cent. cumulative £1 Preference shares of Silver Line 
The shares were then quoted around 14s. 6d. and today they can 
still be bought around 15s. Meantime, the full accounts for 1948 
have been published and, as the board forecast, they disclose a 
moderate operating loss. That is in the past. What now concerns 
shareholders is the present position and prospects. Here, the 
account given by Mr. Henry Barraclough, the Silver Line chairman, 
is definitely encouraging. Thanks to the sale, at satisfactory prices, 
of several of the company’s vessels the liquid position has been 
reinforced and at the end of this year the company will find itself 
with a fleet of nine vessels in commission with two others building, 
after paying for which there will be a cash balance approaching 
£1 million. Mr. Barraclough has adopted the policy, which seems 
to me to be well suited to the circumstances, of a planned contraction 
in the company’s activities. Operating losses have now given place to 
modest profits and it will be disappointing if, some time later this 
year, the company is not in a position to resume Preference dividend 
payments which are now in arrears from the end of 1948. When 
dividend payments are resumed, these Preference shares should stand 
somewhere nearer par than I§s. 
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IT COMPANY MEETING 
coMrPASs——_————— 
AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE AND 
bee ELECTRIC IRON 
x of 
i RECORD OUTPUT BEDSTEADS 
ket s\ 
m Tue twenty-ninth annual general meeting of the Autoniatic Telephone CR - Ko 
a and Electric Company, Limited, will be held on July 12th in London, ; Bul ‘ 
ying The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, Sir WHERE the allotments are, there are the iron bedsteads gathered 
wer- Alexander Roger, K.C.I.E., circulated with the report and accounts :— together. Marking boundaries or perhaps supporting crops of 
ated The net profit of your company before charging taxation amounted to runner-beans, the alligated, black enamelled rods so pervade the 
are £689,384 as compared with £571,391 for 1947, lepresenting an increase horticultural scene that the propriety of their popular name is 
I in of £118,000. Consolidated group profits ae ased by £183,000. Taxation doubtful. It seems probable that they were designed originally for 
Sty requires £392,645 and the net profit at £296,739 compares with £126,938. use in field and garden, and owe their secondary application as 
ued In the consolidated balance-sheet fixed assets pee investments at £1,427,000 domestic furniture to the inventive genius ol some tired grower of 
are 39 per cent. of the group capital and surplus, and current assets exceed marrows who wished to sleep near the objects of his affection. In 
current liabilities and amounts set aside by £2,225,000. their adaptive qualities they resemble the thick rubber rings which 
at a With canal to the subsidiary companies, the results of the first six for years were carried exclusively on the sides of motor-boats and 
> months of the activities of Communication Systems, Limited, have been other vessels in the Thames, until (as we are told) a man of resource 
this satisfactory and we expect favourable yearly growth. Elexcel, Limited, saw how admirably they might fit the wheels of vehicles on land ; 
that has been built up into a first-class production unit, c: ipable of doubling and now they are actually called motor-tyres instead of fenders, and 
5 to its output and employment roll when conditions permit. Hivac, Limited, _ car firms are said to buy up all the old boats to secure equipment 
ind, has had a successful year. Our overseas sales companies in South Africa, for their cars. 
vital Australia, New Zealand, India and Brazil all show satisfactory resuits. The way in which things useful to man change and adapt their 
ta During the whole year the keynote has been export business, and it usefulness in course of time is an interesting theme. Few insti- 
‘tue is interesting to observe the remarkable change in post-war years regarding tutions adhere to their original purposes with the single-minded 
the the destination of the output of the telephone industry in this country. tenacity of the building societies : which (whatever highly placed 
sed In es ur years the greater part or output was absorbed by the politicians may say) still serve the twin causes of domesticity and 
a British Post Office. In the year 1938, 25 per cent. of cur total sales were thrift in precisely the manner of their earliest predecessors. 
inly for overseas customers whereas in 1948 our exports reached 60 per cent., of . a . . 
nce which two-thi rds went to hard-currency countries, inc!uding South Africa. A Scheme of saving which has found favour for more 
nce During those ten years the volume and value of our output had very than a century must have much to recommend it. Our 
rise materially lca The telephone industry is making a big contribution free “ Guide to Investors” tells you what and why. 
ity to the country’s drive for increased exports and, quite apart from the 
ow valuable cable plant, power equipment, accumulators, &c., which follow ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
est an order for telephone exchange equipment, the manufacturers of this 
one country exported during 1948 between £12,000,000 and £13,000,000 of For Social Savinz 
; tele-ccommunication apparatus. This company has played its full part. 
vell The year 1948 has been one of record achievement. Output represented 105, Parkway, London, N.W.1. 
1 new peak and there is every reason to believe that 1949 will see progres- 
sive expansion since the value of orders in hand shows no appreciable 
reduction. 
the 
ord THE FINANCIAL TIMES LIMITED IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 
Out (Incorporated by Royal Charter oO 
her THE twenty-first ordinary general meeting of The Financial Times, Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS AaneeY THE KING 
ofit Limited, was held on June 21st in London. President —THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
rest The Rt. Hon. Brendan Bracken, M.P. (the chairman), said: In the a 7 S a © a a he 
rd, accounts before you we have for the first time presented consolidated The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
in figures for The Financial Times, Limited, and its subsidiaries, the St. SS Se = Se ee ee ae — = 
. Clements Press, Limited, and W. Speaight & Sons, Limited. The total ee ee t,o ants her aenatehs and Semis Oh 
= consolidated profit for the year before taxation amounted to £526,922, me a and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up- 
to compared with £492,505 for the year to December 31st, 1947. The greater to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has ©o increased that 
is part of this profit was earned by The Financial Times itself, although LEGACIES,” NONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
irst both subsidiary companies traded profitably during the year. NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK. 
ent During the year there was no major change in the various fixed Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
to asset items. I would, however, draw your attention to our decision to ——e Ly - Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, 
sits split the capital of St. Clements Press, Limited, into preference and a Tt FORM OF BEQUEST. 
ordinary shares, and to place the 150,000 five per cent. preference shares x. hereby bequeath the sum off rr, the ioapestel Seneee 
privately with leading institutions. These shares were placed at a of Surgeons of iagnad, ‘Lincotn'’s Inn Fields hendon, wi 2. for the 
premium of 9d. a share, out of which we paid the expenses of issue. purpose of Scientific Research, and | direct that the Treasurer's receipt 
The effect of this transaction has been to reduce by £150,000 the parent shall be a good discharge for’such legacy 
ion balance sheet item, “Investments in Subsidiary Companies,” and to 
e a our cash balance roughly by the same amount. This addition to 
can our liquid resources will be useful in the difficult times which lie ahead. NST] 4 IG SKS 
48 Revenue so far has been well maintained during the current year. IN 5 U R E Y 0 U R M 0 T 0 R I N G R I S kK 5 
+" As industry and the City are now confronted by many difficulties at WITH THE 
oe —_ and sbseed we neg | = — dimninishenent in > ———- 
vantaged, as we are, by a lively and enterprising staff and wit r t 
the “4 of cash resources, we are —s prepared to aoe with a slump. LIV ERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
an, Je have recently recovered an increase in newsprint allocations and . ' 
3, we have applied this in the main to improving ie legibility of two INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
en Fo ge features of the paper, namely, the daily list of Stock Exchange 
f ealings, and the daily record of company results. siicebees 90 emncunnt 
ns The St. Clements Press continues to handle a larger volume of City “4 MOTOR SHOW 
~ printing than any other printing works in London. Their reputation 4 ta tt _— 
8 for service is unrivalled. During the past year we parted with great a new edition of a brochure illustrating 
ms regret from our colleague, Mr. Francis Mathew, who had been responsible British-built cars of 30 different makes, 
on for the management of St. Clements Press. We have been fortunate in briefly giving their salient features—avail- 
to appointing as his successor Mr. Geoffrey Hooper, who joined us from hile te you free on request. 
his Williams, Lea & Co., and who is now fulfilling most successfully the | 
nd duties as general manager of St. Clements Press 
en The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a final a Chief office: 
ad ag of 12} per cent., making 20 per cent. for the year, and a | 1 Dale Street, Liverpool, 2. 1 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 
onus of five per cent., both less income tax, on the ordinary stock, were | 
approved. 
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